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Some Observations on the Character and Genius 


of Sir Christopher Wren 


BY THE PRESIDENT, MR 
N the days of our great grandfathers’ grand- 
| serene, no longer ago and no less, there lived 
and died in this England of ours a man so rich 
in the double birthright of aptitude and industry 
that he surpassed the level even of his most cultured 
fellows in at least three directions. Each of these 
directions was in itself no simple path of knowledge. 
He was a man, moreover, blessed, by the Heaven 
which had so endowed him, with those three further 
gifts by which alone man can hope to win in battle 
against the limitations of time. He was granted not 
only longevity of mind—a treasure far greater than 
mere length of days—not only an early ripening 
which it would be irreverent and untrue to call 
precocity, but also, and above all, opportunity. 
Che three directions, or three roads of energy, 
were :—Classic knowledge—(the humaner letters), 
science in the sense of universal physiology, and, 
for a crown of great glory, architecture. 
i suppose that no greater nor more humbling 
honour could fall to any man of my craft in my day 
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than to be chosen, by whatever accidents of time 
and circumstance, to lead his brother craftsmen in 
an act of homage to the ever-flowering memory of 
that more than great man—Wren, Sir Christopher. 

But in fact the honour has been added to, for our 
pilgrimage of architects, its numbers swollen by the 
thousands whowere with us this afternoonin thought, 
though not in body, was graciously increased by 
the presence of distinguished men whose mission 
and desire it was to represent the great universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, the Royal Society, and 
younger bodies, which, if they cannot claim to have 
been spectators of Wren’s life and participators in 
his activities, at least offer their thanks and praise 
on lines of entirely kindred sympathy. Specially 
welcome was the spontaneous and almost im- 
promptu representation of those trans-Atlantic 
brethren, the Architectural League of New York, 
between whose soul of art and ours no ocean rolls. 

I have been driven by a logical process, as con- 
vincing as it is incorrect, to the conclusion that 
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to-day’s hero, the man whom to-day we celebrate, 
was just four times as great as the men to whom 
we normally ascribe greatness. I will expose my 


process, for though I have discarded its chain of 


reasoning as vicious, I am entirely confident of the 
virtue of its result. 

It begins by generously sacrificing one of the 
three domains into which I have partitioned the 
mental activities of Sir Christopher. I cast his 
brilliant and fascinating Latinity into the same scale 
as his architecture. Both, after all, are but the 
modes of an expression. ‘lhe same study, the 
same play of brain which empowered him to 
master the syntax, etymology and orthography of 
architecture, give him the force to make his own 
the orders and elevational composition of Roman 
speech. 

Against this I array his mastery of the universe 
of science, his pre-eminence as an astronomer, his 
accepted leadership in the realms of 
mechanics, meteorology and chemistry. 

In acknowledging these powers we find him to be 
not merely a man of two-sided knowledge—that, 
but of double superiority. 


physics, 


indeed, is rare enough 
He outran his companions on both courses. 

We must go further. ‘True as it is that no 
success in adventure exists without skill in dis- 
covery—or rather that creation does not thrive 
without nourishment—it is a fact known to all 
scientists and to most artists that successful and 
industrious research is not always accompanied by 
successful invention. Nor does archeology neces- 
sarily lead to art. 

Here, however, was a man in whom the deepest 
powers of absorption went hand in hand with the 
brightest faculties of production. 

Ex nihilo nihil fit, how true. But alas ! nothing 
can come out of something, too. Parturiunt montes, 
well and good ; but, however, the answer to kind 
enquiries is simply Mus. 

The mountains, for all the hidden ore that 
swells their depths of knowledge, have sometimes 
but a ridiculous monosyllable as their contribution 
to the world’s progress. 

Wren in his architecture and his science was a 
very Janus. One countenance faced the past with 
the sure smile of a conqueror ; the other, Alex- 
ander-like, shot its glance of expected victory on 
the world of posterity. It matters not that his 
methods of learning in architecture were apparently 
miraculous, that no pen has recorded, perhaps no 
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eye saw, his davs of study ; the past was his su 
captive, and we, the posterity towards which | 
keen old eyes were strained, are his happy capto 
too. 

No need for me to interpret these metaph« 
into history, for indeed the history is before you a 
and most of my hearers know it better than I do ; 
but it is clear, is it not, that no man’s architectu: 
was ever more truly based on acute knowledge « 
the language of the past—a Latin or Romance pas' 
if you will—and it is certain that only by profout 
study of the work of his predecessors in the world 
of scientific discovery could any natural philosophe 
have illuminated his age with such brilliant origina 
and inventive work. 

I judge, then, that had Wren, by loss of earl 
maturity, loss of opportunity or by early death, so 
limited his energies that he could put forward one 
only of his four claims he would still have won his 
niche among the great, be it as archeologist, as 
architect, as inventor or as man of research. 

On these grounds I hail him as a fourfold 
champion. But, brother architects, there is another 
road to our conclusion; and those of this dis- 
tinguished company who have won their merited 
distinctions on other battlefields than ours will 
forgive us if for a few brief minutes we claim the 
whole gamut of Wren’s “ harp of diverse tones ”’ 
as integral parts of his amazing victory-chant in 
architecture. 

This may seem presumptuous on our part. ‘That 
it should so seem is contrary to reason. Believe 
me, my non-architectural friends, what we claim 
for architecture we do not, we dare not, claim for 
architects. No architect worthy of the name would 
ever deem himself worthy. All of us know that 
the mountain we climb is a Parnassus with a cloud- 
capped brow. Its summit is beyond our eyesight, 
and the path thereto is at its highest untreadable. 

Far be it from me to suggest that Wren’s corn- 
sowing drill, his apparatus for producing fresh 
water at sea, his disinfectant fumigator, his 
barometer, his self-registering thermometer or his 
rain-gauge were necessary adjuncts to his output as 
an architect, though I have little doubt that his 
diplographic pen found a place on his specification 
desk, while his special level and his cure for smoky 
chimneys were definitely what we should hail as 
boons to the office. 

But emphatically I do say that the mind which 
was so equipped as to be able to devise such 
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things, and still more the mind that mastered those 
deeper mathematical, geometrical and astronomic 
themes which I do no more than mention here, 
.4s a mind which could make the highest flights of 
such a scientific brain ancillary to the mistress art 
architecture. 
Wren was a prince, an emperor, among con- 
siructors. Very few pocket-books of formule can 
have been of any use to him, for he was above and 
beyond them. We marvel at his daring, but it 
was a daring inspired and fortified by knowledge. 
The work he did—even if it be proved by other 
speakers to-night that he was over-bold—was not 
the work of foolhardiness but of hardiness in 
scientific bravery. And it is certain that we are 
wrong in attributing merely to the skill of his 
undoubtedly skilful operatives the marvellous 
success of his genius in surmounting difficulties of 
gravitation, durability and span. 

In the presence of certain notable scholars may 
I venture to come back for a moment to my 
association of Wren’s Latinity with his architec- 
ture. We are a generation, probably the last 
generation in this country, of which some can 
remember the writing of Latin verse. ‘There are 
some here who can recall that performance with 
pleasure, and they will remember how very close 
as an exercise of the brain that pursuit lies to the 
practice of architecture on traditional or classical 


lines. 

There is necessary for its performance a good 
knowledge of the medium and a reasonable full 
vocabulary. These are acquisitions which a young 
schoolboy seldom has in generous measure. ‘The 
Inges, the Ronald Knoxs, the Pembers are rare. 

ut given these—I may explain that they were 
not given to me—the game is a glorious game. 
There is an idea to be expressed, to be expressed 
if possible with dignity, and to be expressed, more- 
over, in symbols, counters, words of fixed signi- 
ficance and of fixed metrical value. ‘Their dis- 
position as sentences is governed by the strictest of 
rules. Moreover, though there is generally an 
umpire at hand, no rule of this game can be bent 
to suit the writer’s difficulties, for the committee 
that framed them was dead and buried in or about 
the year zero A.D. A solecism is the writer’s 
bankruptcy, a false quantity or a false concord is 
his death. 

I would not say that the rules of architecture are 
as harsh as that, for our language, ancient as it is, 


is a living tongue ; and we can breathe into it such 
little changes of syntax, such little shiftings of 
accent, and (but very sparingly) such timid inven- 
tions of new words, or of new meanings for old 
words,as make the difference between a Shakespeare 
and a ‘Tennyson. But this small privilege of licence 

a licence which must never quench the recognis- 
able melody of the old and ever-aging tongue—can 
never obliterate the astonishing likeness between 
the literary and the architectural arts, both of which 
have to achieve their expression in the language of 
our forefathers. 

That Wren should have been a good Latinist is, 
I admit, less remarkable than that he should have 
been a much more than good architect. 

Dr. Busby, though but at the beginning of his 
long career, was no doubt already an expert with 
that instrument on which he became a world-famous 
soloist. In any case Westminster stood for good 
Latin, and young Christopher left, at the age of 14, 
with a Latin equipment far better than that of a 
good second year Oxonian of our day. 

In architecture, it is true, Wren had certain per- 
sonal advantages. His father, Dean though he was, 
anda very manifold incumbent, was no mean amateur 
in architecture, and no inconsiderable patron. A 
seeming paucity of first-rate professionals, and avery 
high level of knowledge in the standard of that ac- 
quaintance with architecture which was the adorn- 
ment of many a non-professional connoisseur, made 
it comparatively easy for a gentleman of Wren’s 
superlative culture to glide—almost to drift—into 
what we should call practice. And so, though Wren’s 
earliest openings were surveyor-like in our limited 
sense of this word, it is scarcely with surprise that 
we find him embarking under his uncle’s patronage 
on the Pembroke Chapel at Cambridge, and under 
that of hisown University,on the Sheldonian Theatre. 
Scarcely, again with surprise, do we find these two 
buildings to be, if tentative, at least scholarly. None, 
however, of these explanations will annul the 
marvel! of so rich a maturity of architectural know- 
ledge in a mind whose energies had been spent— 
one had thought absorbed—in the career of an 
accomplished leader of scientists and /iterati. Mark 
how at this stage that Providence which seemed ever 
ruling his destiny towards completeness came to his 
aid. ‘The Plague sent him to Paris, no bad school of 
architecture, in almost divine preparation for that 
fuller life of architecture into which he was to be 
flung by fire. And if we admit here an intervention 
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which seems superhuman, may we not acknowledge 
also that it was the Divinity which shaped his end 
that kept him from the realisation in stone of the 
“Warrant” design for St. Paul’s ? 

And now, having praised his perfection, may I 
ask you to glory also in his imperfection ? 

You will have experienced, if you are an acute 
student of architecture, one, two, or perhaps three 
disappointments in connection with Wren’s work 
There will be a building, or perhaps part of a build- 
ing, which seems to you not indeed a blot on 
Wren’s fame, but a slight dimness in his brightness. 
Your first thought on feeling the pain of this dis- 
covery will have been a very proper stab of self- 
reproof. 

I am not sure that such an attitude is not the right 
one, for of Wren it may nearly be said that 

“The very errors of his master mind 

Were greater than the virtues of mankind.” 


But there is a happier way. Had any lesser mind 
than Wren’s been forced to make performance 
follow so close on the heels of learning, what, think 
you, would have been the number of his trespasses ? 
And Wren, whose great knowledge was for ever 
getting greater, what think you was his judgment on 


the things that trouble you? Depend upon 
brother architects, that grand old man in his latt.r 
days could have taken you round London and shoy » 
you in his own work more errors than ever you or | 
should find. So when we see these things, these ve: y 
few, and pride ourselves, however regretfully, on 
the keenness of our critical vision, let us cast asi 
that pride and those regrets, let us leave our jud 
ment unspoken among our fellows, and let us, wit): 
out smothering our opinion—for opinions are 2!- 
ways worth forming—'et us keep the matter as a 
secret between ourselves and Wren. In such secreis 
held close with great minds of the past there ‘s 
strange happiness. 

I end with what I believe to be the thought of 
us all. We to-day pay reverent homage to a man 
so dowered with the gifts of genius and with the 
spirit of industry that his leadership in the field 
of natural science found no equal save in his 
supremacy as an architect ; one, moreover, whose 
culture in classic literature was gracefully balanced 
by a character so gentle and alluring as to win this 
outburst from a contemporary :— 

‘It was doubtful whether he was most to be 
commended for the divine felicity of his genius or 
for the sweet humanity of his disposition.” 


The Artist and the Man 


BY SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, 


HAVE been asked to make a few remarks on 
Wren ; and the first thing that occurs to me 
is the eccentric methods that have been 
adopted to celebrate the Bicentenary of his death. 
The Bishop of London, advised by one noble lord 
and urged on with some truculence by another, pro- 
posed to celebrate the occasion by demolishing 
some nineteen or twenty of Wren’s City churches ; 
thus reversing the Hebrew custom of first stoning 
your prophet and then building a shrine to his 
memory and saving us from the necessity of further 
burdening our memory with the work of the past. 
Our methods here, at any rate, are more genial ; 
following, apparently, the precedent of Guy Fawkes 
we are celebrating the Bicentenary of Wren’s death 
with festivities, this excellent dinner to be followed, 
I am told, by a dance somewhere else ; a little un- 
usual, perhaps, yet there can be no doubt what we 
mean by it. It is a mark of our admiration and 
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affection for the memory of one of the greatest 
artists England has ever had. 

Wren’s career, in a way, Was an amazing anomaly; 
[ doubt if any other architect has ever been placed 
in a position of first-rate responsibility on such an 
absolute minimum of technical training. It is a re- 
markable fact that, out of the six leading architects 
of the seventeenth century, two, Wren and Per- 
rault, started as amateurs, and the third was a 
sculptor who prided himself on translating sculp- 
ture into terms of painting and treated architecture 
as so much modelling clay. Wren himself was born 
in a good position, highly educated in the Humani- 
ties, which then included science. He was regarded 
as a prodigy of learning and ability while still an 
undergraduate. From Wadham he proceeded to a 
fellowship at All Souls. He was appointed Gres- 
ham Professor of Astronomy in London before he 
was twenty-four, and Savilian Professor at Oxford 
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ery soon afterwards. By the age of thirty he was 
recognised as one of the leading scientific minds of 
the day by John Evelyn and all the intelligentsia of 
he time. With the Restoration came his chance. 
'n 1662 the fortification of Tangier had to be con- 
e:dered. Poor old JohnWebb,anableand experienced 
architect,and the last representative ofthe Inigo Jones 
iradition, was forgotten ; and the work was offered 
to Wren, who declined it, but was promised the 
reversion of the office of Surveyor-General, and in 
fact succeeded to it a few months later, a job even 
more flagrant than that by which Jules Hardouin 
Mansart superseded Lepautre at Clagny, for here 
was Wren placed at the head of all the architects of 
he time in England, and entrusted with most im- 
portant duties, though, in fact, he had received no 
systematic training in architecture at all. Yet 
instead of beginning at the foot of the ladder he 
started on the topmost rung. A man of less confi- 
dence in his own consummate ability would have 
been daunted ; not so Wren. He wrestled with 
Serlio and Fréart, both very inaccurate writers, 
made his prentice venture in the Chapel of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, and in 1665 set off for 
his famous six months’ stay in Paris, armed with 
excellent introductions, and fully determined to 
pick the brains of all the best French artists. This 
was the time when Bernini was struggling in vain 
to"make headway against the well-organised opposi- 
tion of the French architects, and Wren caught a 
glimpse of his designs, but it was a glimpse only. 
Wren also visited all the famous houses in and about 
Paris, but it is to be noted that the work he saw 
belonged to the older generation, soon to be super- 
seded by Colbert’s young men, and the brilliant 
staff of Louis XIV. Wren wrote to a friend that he 
was bringing home “all France on paper”; but 
“all France ” could have been little more than the 
houses round Paris, as shown in the drawings of 
Silvestre and the elder Marot, and perhaps those 
interminable designs for ornament by Jean Le 
Pautre ; not much of a training for a first-rate archi- 
tect, nothing approaching that of the French archi- 
tects, or of Wren’s great predecessor, Inigo Jones, 
who paid two visits to Italy, studying on the spot and 
making most careful critical and analyticalnotesonthe 
architecture of the Romans, on Palladio and others, 
doing, in fact, what our School of Rome siudents 
oughtto be'doing. The result of Inigo Jones’s studies 
was that at the age of forty he was a most accom- 
plished architect and was able to produce that little 


masterpiece of Neo-Classic, the Queen’s House at 
Greenwich ; whereas Wren, at the age of thirty- 
five, could do no better than the shapeless lump of 
the Sheldonian at Oxford, which in its technical 
incompetence and absence of feeling for beauty of 
line, of proportion, of composition, is perhaps the 
worst building erected in Oxford prior to the 
Gothic Revival. I need only call your attention to 
the S. facade, facing to the Schools, an ambitious 
attempt at a grandiose design by a very ingenious 
but most imperfectly trained young man. And in 
referring to this let me say at once that great 
artists are not to be judged by the experiments of 
their youth, but by the high water mark of their at- 
tainment ; and I have called attention to this weak- 
ness of technique in Wren’s earlier work because it 
makes the extraordinary mastery of his art that he 
gained in his mature days all the more remarkable. 
Moreover, technique, highly important as it is, is 
not the final criterion of Art. There have been 
artists who have made it so, the archzological 
classicists at the end of the eighteenth century, 
Ingres among painters and others ; but technique 
is not an end in itself but a means to an end, the ex- 
pression of the artist’s ideas, ideals and visions. 
One has to consider, further, the complexity of the 
problem that the architect has to solve. In the Par- 
thenon, for instance, one finds the idea and its ex- 
pression in perfect harmony, flawless and unim- 
peachable. But the Parthenon, based as it was on a 
long and well-understood tradition, was a simpler 
building to design than, let us say, the Thermez of 
Rome, or St. Paul’s Cathedral. One may admit 
that Wren had not the perfect instinct for form and 
proportion of Inigo Jones, of Francois Mansart, of 
Jacques Ange Gabriel, but he possessed, in a 
higher degree than any of them, inexhaustible in- 
vention and resource. His mind, of great natural 
acuteness, was trained to a fine razor edge and went 
straight to the heart of matters. Consider, for in- 
stance, his scheme for the laying out of London. 
He may not have mastered the technique of archi- 
tecture in his six months’ stay in Paris, but no 
Frenchman could have helped him to that masterly 
scheme, in which he anticipated most of the 
theories of our modern town planners, the linking- 
up of buildings, the axis line and the radial treat- 
ment, the conception of the City as a whole and not 
as a collection of details. Consider, for example, 
his streets, ninety feet wide for the main thorough- 
fares, sixty for the secondary ones and thirty for 
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minor roadways. Nearly a hundred years later, 
when the great competition for the improvement of 
Paris was held, the French architects had not got 
beyond 36 feet as a maximum, and except in Port- 
land Place we have not yet reached go feet. One 
finds the same versatility and quick grasp of con- 
ditions in the City churches. Wren had to design 
them under most difficult conditions of site, time, 
and money, yet how admirable they are. The great 
French churches of the seventeenth century are 
fine in their way, but there is a deadly monotony 
about them; as one French writer puts it, the 
Jesuit Church rears the same implacable facade in 
every land and under every sky. They had lost the 
secret of the Parish Church, their churches were 
useless as models for Wren ; and all he found in 
England of recent church building consisted of the 
Caroline churches in which degenerate Gothic 
struggled with bastard Classic. Wren had to find 
his own way. He took as his data the strictly prac- 
tical conditions of the churches, and these he trans- 
lated into forms characteristically English, availing 
himself of the full paraphernalia of Neo-Classic, 
yet weaving into it reminiscences of earlier work, so 
that these towers and steeples were not exotics, but 
spoke at once to the English people in a language 
that they recognised as their own, and they pre- 
served that individuality and that kindly character 
which in England is of the essence of the Parish 
Church. Wren’s churches are the glory of the 
City, yet there are iconoclasts worse than the Pur: - 
tans who are ready to convert them into thirty 
pieces of silver. 

I have pointed out the inadequate training that 
Wren received in architecture ; he was under no 
master ; indeed, he himself was his own master. 
Few men have had his opportunities of learning the 
art of building from their actual design and execu- 
tion, but few, if any, have ever made such an amaz- 
ing use of their opportunities as Wren did. Not 
only was Wren’s a master mind, but he possessed 
the modesty of the true artist, who thinks of his 
work before he thinks of himself. He probably 
realised his own mistakes long before anybody else, 
and the rapidity of his development was due to his 
incessant criticism and analysis of his own work, 
learning from his own mistakes, accumulating vast 
stores of knowledge from his actuai experience on 
the scaffolding of his buildings. Where other men 
have advanced by slow and laborious stages, Wren 
advanced per saltum, and the most extraordinary 
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instance of this is St. Paul’s Cathedral. Wren ap- 
pears to have made several designs. ‘There was hs 
own favourite one, rejected by the clergy with son 
justice, inasmuch as though pleasantly reminisce: 
of some of the projects for St. Peter’s, it was qui 
unsuitable for the purpose of the Cathedral. Then 
there was the utterly preposterous Warrant desig 
that nightmare conception of a huge dome, trun- 
cated half way up, on which was to be reared a 
drum and another dome, which again was to ha\ 
its top cut off and to be continued in a telesco; 
steeple in six stages. ‘This was the design “ pitched 
upon,” as the Royal Warrant put it, as “ very art'- 
ficiall, proper, and usefull.’”’ And my impression 's 
that the authorities, being wholly ignorant of archi- 
tecture, tossed up as to which of the designs the, 
should select. Yet it was from this most unprom- 
ising start that Wren began and carried through to 
completion the glorious building of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral as we now see it. 

It was the same with nearly all Wren’s buildings, 
they are so much finer in execution than as shown 
in his draft designs ; and the reason is that Wren’s 
splendid genius was constantly at work, playing 
round his building, criticising and correcting. St. 
Paul’s has been treated with contempt by a famous 
poet, whose criticisms of architecture were inspired 
less by any knowledge of the art than by anxiety to 
prove certain theories of the social state. I have 
the greatest admiration for that poet in other re- 
gards, but when he came to deal with architecture 
he seems to me to have parted company with com- 
mon sense and the facts of history. H's followers 
are obsessed with the idea that an Englishman can 
only express himself in terms of Gothic. If ever 
there was an architect who thought in terms ot 
building, that man was Wren; like Ulysses, he 
Was 7oNrrTAas ToAvuyTL. 

One or two reflections occur to me as the result 
of my meditations on Wren’s career. The first is in 
regard to the training of an architect. It is the cus- 
tom generally to start the technical training of 
students early, either directly in an architectural 
school, or in a modified and rather more generalised 
form at one or other of our universities ; the in- 
evitable result is that general education has to be 
cut short, and this omission can never be made good 
in later life, because the aim of good education is 
not to cram in knowledge, but to train and discipline 
the mind while it is still malleable. Wren is the 
most conspicuous example of an architect who did 
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ni take up the technical study of architecture till 
x had completed an unusually thorough course of 
general education ; and he supplies the most con- 
vincing evidence in favour of the “‘gymnastic”’ theory 
of education. It may be said that Wren was excep- 
tional. To that I would say, this only proves the 
foily of the prevalent theory that anybody with 
su ficient training can become an architect and that 
all you have to do is to supply the crude material 
to our costly state-aided and other machines, turn 
the handle often enough, and out comes the 
architect. 

I would say, on the other hand, that the natural 
endowment necessary for an architect is rarely 
found, and that it was the existence of this in Wren 
that was the other factor in his amazing skill. ‘The 
other thought that occurs to me is that of the man 
behind the architect. We are too apt to believe the 
fanatics who impress on us that modern architecture 
is a mechanical affair without a soul of its own. | 
do not believe it. An architect can express himself 
in his art; indeed, he can give himself away ; and 
one finds the meticulous man meticulous in his 
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work, the small man small and the great man great ; 
and this is where Wren was so splendid. In all his 
mature work one finds the quality of the man 
reflected, not only in his resourcefulness and inven- 
tion, but in a certain fine balance of intellect. His 
was a cheerful, sunny nature, friendly, com- 
panionable and humorous, and it is this that en- 
dears his work to all of us as something peculiarly 
and intimately English. One does not think of him 
as one does of Jules Hardouin Mansart, elbowing 
his way to the front, flattering the great, trampling 
on the weak, and ending up with a marquisate and 
£30,000 a year, and the contempt of most of his 
contemporaries. One thinks of Wren in his digni- 
fied old age, visiting his masterpiece once a year, 
‘as well pleased to die in the shade as in the light,”’ 
and showing in misfortune the same dignity as he 
had shown at the height of his career, a man who in 
his life had enjoyed the affection and admiration of 
all the best men of his time ; and to whom in his 
death one might apply those famous words of 
Pericles, ‘“‘ The whole earth is a shrine to the 
memory of illustrious men.” 


Recent Investigations at St. Paul’s Cathedral 


\irn. MeRvYN Macartney(Surveyor to the Fabric 
of St. Paul’s), referring to the recent investigations 
at the Cathedral, said : 

The foundations at St. Paul’s are very shallow. 
Soon after the building there was a slight settle- 
ment, but I do not think it has increased much 
since. Recently we have been down to expose the 
foundations, but so far as we can judge there is 
no great settlement. We found what we did not 
expect, that large stones placed there belonged 
to Inigo Jones’s portico, as they had classical 
mouldings. We found that the layer of clay was 
moist. The eight piers of the dome tilted towards 
the dome area very much like a man standing on 
tip-toe. ‘There was also a slight inclination of all 
these piers towards the south and the river, and 


we found that all through the Cathedral. It was 
not very much. ‘The next thing we found was a 
distinct tilt of the dome towards the south-west. | 
believe that it started very early and that they 
tried to compensate it afterwards, because it was 
only 13 in. at the level of the Whispering Gallery, 
and 96 ft. off the floor of the Cathedral. We also 
found that the dome was not circular, but it was 
a very fine ellipse and was 6 in. wider from north 
to south than from east to west. Consequently 
there was a slight break in the dome at each end. 
I do not know how to explain it except that I 
think that the pressure of the dome was equal all 
round, but the supports of the nave and of the 
choir were heavier than those of the north and 
south, 
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Commemoration Service at St. Paul’s Cathedral 


A Commemoration Service was held in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on Monday, 26th February, at 2.30 p.m., and 
was attended by acrowded congregation. Prior to the 
service the Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs of the City 
of London, Mr. Paul Waterhouse (President of the 
R.1.B.A.), Sir Aston Webb (the President of the Royal 
Academy), members of the Institute and the Bicentenary 
Committee assembled in the churchyard. A detach- 
ment of the H.A.C. (of which Wren was one of the 
original members) formed a guard of honour. 

The assemblage was met at the west door by the 
Bishop of London and the Dean of St. Paul’s, and a 
procession was formed to enter the cathedral. 

The brief service opened with Psalms, and Dean 
Inge read the Lesson from Haggai, ii. 4-10, which con- 
tained the passage that made the text of his address : 
“The glory of this latter house shall be greater than 
of the former, saith the Lord of hosts: and in this 
place will I give peace, saith the Lord of hosts.” 
The anthem which followed, ‘‘O clap your hands,” 


was sung to the music by Maurice Greene, who \. as 
appointed organist of St. Paul’s at the age of 3, 
when Wren’s long life was drawing to its close. Th re 
was another link with the Cathedral’s earliest days in 
the prayer read, which had been composed for the sur- 
vice of consecration of the choir in the year 1697. A 
special prayer for the occasion was in these word 

‘““ We render Thee thanks, O Lord, for the singu!ar 
gifts which Thou didst bestow upon Thy servznt 
Christopher Wren, whom we remember before Thee 
this day ; beseeching Thee to grant that in Thy holy 
house, preserved from all dangers and guarded through 
the perils of war, we and those who shall come after us 
may be enabled so to worship Thee in sincerity and 
truth that we fail not finally to attain Thy heavenly 
promises ; through the merits of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” 

Lift the strain of high thanksgiving ”’ was the first 
hymn sung, and after the Dean’s address all joined in 
singing “* Jerusalem the Golden.” 


Address by the Very Rev. W. R. Inge, D.D., 


DEAN OF 


Haggai ti. 9. The glory of this latter house 
shall be greater than of the former, saith the Lord 
of hosts: and in this place will I give peace, saith 
the Lord of hosts. 

We have met here to do honour to one of the 
greatest of Englishmen, in the building which is 
the greatest triumph of his genius. It is probable 
that the reputation of Sir Christopher Wren stands 
higher to-day than it did a hundred years ago, 
or two hundred years ago. It sometimes takes a 
long time for a great man to be appreciated at his 
true worth ; in his lifetime he often encounters 
injustice and neglect. Perhaps the most remark- 
able thing about Wren is that he was so much 
besides a great architect. He was a true son of 
the late-flowering English Renaissance, in that, like 
the great Italians of the Renaissance, he was no 
specialist, but turned his hand to a variety of 
subjects, and excelled at them all. Wren was 
well known as a mathematician, astronomer and 
physiologist, before he won fame as an architect. 
He was a man who could have succeeded in almost 
anything he undertook. Evelyn calls him “ that 
rare and early prodigy of universal science, Dr. 
Christopher Wren.”” He also showed greatness 
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of character, accepting with dignity and without 
bitterness many undeserved slights, as when the 
Government docked half of his modest salary in 
order, as they facetiously put it, to encourage him 
to proceed faster with the work of building this 
Cathedral. 

Like many other distinguished Englishmen, he 
came of clerical parentage. It would be an 
interesting subject of inquiry to show how many 
of our greatest men we should have lost if the 
marriage of our clergy had been forbidden. Wren, 
Nelson and ‘Tennyson are only three names out 
of an illustrious list. 

Great architects are fortunate in one respect— 
that their works remain as witnesses of their 
ability ; no doubt their failures also remain : the 
name of Wyatt is kept alive by the sight of the 
numerous cathedrals which he scraped and defaced. 
But in another way they have been less fortunate. 
The great churches of Western Europe are the 
delight and wonder of each generation in turn. 
It was reserved for the modern apostles of Kultur 
to batter some of them to pieces, after all previous 
wars had spared them. But the names of the 
builders are mostly unknown. It remains one of 
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th: marvels of the history of civilisation that in a 
pe:iod otherwise so barbarous as the eleventh to 
the fourteenth century, unknown builders should 
have erected the most glorious monuments of 
architectural genius. Evidently the best thought 
and imagination of that age expressed itself 
naturally in the frozen music of architecture more 
completely than has ever happened since. 

Probably these marvellously beautiful cathedrals 
were the fruit of collective inspiration. There was 
no self-conscious zsthetic theory, such as has 
created many laboriously imitative or smirking 
erections in our own day. ‘They came into being as 
the natural and instinctively right expression of 
faith and worship by men who valued these things 
as our people value football and betting news. The 
workmen themselves contributed not a little to the 
beauty of design and ornament. We cannot see 
them in their full beauty, because the rich jewelled 
glass has mostly perished, and the buildings have 
been disfigured both by time and by the hand of 
man. Nor is it easy for us to realise how perfectly 
adapted they were for the gorgeous and moving 
drama of medizval worship. 

Few of us have any notion of the exquisite beauty 
of London before Henry VIII demolished the 
monastic establishments which occupied a great 
part of the City, and even down to the Great Fire. 
The old Cathedral, with its 500-feet spire, rose 
above a forest of spires and towers, some of which 
marked the position of churches only less magnifi- 
cent than the Cathedral itself. These, with the old 
black-and-white houses and the absence of smoke, 
must have made London a place to be visited from 
the ends of the earth. ‘These beauties are gone for 
ever, and it is useless to deny that Sir Christopher 
Wren shed no tears over the destruction of Gothic 
London. He could not see the beauty of medizeval 
architecture. Only the accident of the Great Fire 
enabled him to live as the creator of new St. Paul’s 
instead of as the restorer of the old Cathedral, 
which he was preparing to deal with in a manner 
which makes us shudder. Times had changed ; the 
seventeenth century had different ideals. 

Every genuine style of architecture reflects the 
main characteristics of the age when it appears. 
Egyptian architecture expresses power, wonder and 
awe ; the Greek temples reflect the love of measure 
and balance, the serenity and positivism of the 
Greek genius ; the Roman buildings express a love 
of solidity, force and utility. In the Byzantine 


iz 


churches, of which St. Mark’s at Venice is a copy, 
the spirit of the Christian religion perhaps finds its 
best expression ; they breathe solemnity, mystery 
and devotion. In Gothic churches we are re- 
minded of the interlacing forest trees of northern 
Europe, and the age of romance and chivalry lives 
again in their dim vaults and clustered columns. 
The love of sharp outlines to be seen against the 
sky, especially of pierced pinnacles and turrets, 
distinguishes them from earlier styles, and the 
admission of the grotesque divides them both from 
what went before and what was to come after. 

The Renaissance in Italian architecture was a 
genuine revulsion against influences which came 
from beyond the Alps ; it was a patriotic revival of 
old Roman ideas. What it meant in England is not 
so easy to say. But we can see that the spirit of 
Gothic architecture had no message for our country- 
men in the seventeenth century ; it was simply un- 
intelligible to them. And the rationality, complete- 
ness and sober dignity of Wren’s architecture did 
appeal to the temper of the age. Wren was annoyed 
with the architects of Salisbury because they left no 
margin of security ; they ought to have buttressed 
their spire, and not made it so unnecessarily tall. 
There was no mysticism and not much poetry about 
those gentlemen in full-bottomed wigs ; but their 
view of life was sane and sensible, and they 
expressed it very honestly in stone and brick. ‘Their 
work is superior to that of the Gothic revivalists of 
the nineteenth century, which illustrated not only 
their attachment for the Middle Ages, but their 
very imperfect understanding of them. ‘Their 
buildings will survive as a monument of sentimental 
homage to an age which existed only in the 
imagination of themselves and their patrons. 

Wren is an architect’s architect. His merits are 
realised best by those who have studied the 
technique of building. ‘These are also astonished at 
the mass of his work, and its varied ingenuity, 
which are the more remarkable in a man who only 
took up architecture in middle life. Besides the 
fifty City churches which he designed—some of 
them beautiful, like St. Stephen’s Walbrook ; 
others perhaps valued only because he built them— 
we may remind ourselves of the Chapel of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge ; the second quadrangle 
and chapel at Trinity, Oxford ; the Royal Exchange 
and Custom House (both burned down later); the 
Chapel of Emmanuel, Cambridge ; Temple Bar ; 
Mercers’ and Brewers’ Halls ; the Monument ; 
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Trinity Library, Cambridge ; Hampton Court 
Palace ; Greenwich Observatory and Royal Naval 
Hospital; the Ashmolean Museum and Tom 
Tower, Oxford; the Great School Room at 
Winchester ; the Town Hall at Windsor, and 
Marlborough House. 

But the great Cathedral is his chief monument. 
It has accumulated more glorious memories than 
old St. Paul’s, because that was only the centre of a 
small country, whereas new St. Paul’s is the 
metropolitan cathedral of the greatest empire in 
the world’s history. Within the last fifty years it 
has taken its proper place as the chief religious 
centre of the empire. Every Sunday it is filled by 
several thousand worshippers ; even on weekday 
afternoons we often have four or five hundred ; at 
all times of the day groups of visitors are to be seen 
wandering about it : and who will ever forget the 
sad and solemn services which were held during and 
after the war, both for supplication and to do 
honour to the fallen ? 

The safety of such 
national honour ; and we cannot doubt that if we 
could ask Wren in what way he would most desire 
that his memory should be honoured by posterity, 
he would say : “‘ Preserve St. Paul’s ; make it safe 
‘for a thousand years. ‘Think that my spirit often 
visits it, as I used to do when in the body every year 
till the end of my earthly life. Keep my great work 
safe for your posterity ; let them enjoy it and bless 
my name. Let St. Paul’s remain the centre of the 
British Empire as long as the empire itself survives, 
and as long as the Church of England—broad, wise 
and tolerant—lives to represent the character and 
worship of the English people.” 

We have been proud to cover our walls with 
records of brave soldiers and sailors. But St. 
Paul’s is not only a Valhalla of departed fighting 
men. We long for the time when wars shall cease in 
all the world, and when we shall be able to honour 


a building concerns the 


here only the benefactors of humanity in the arts of 


peace. May it be ours to apply the words of Haggai 
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to a greater temple than he knew: 


“The glory 
of this latter house shall be greater than of ‘he 
former, saith the Lord of hosts, and in this place 


’ 


will I give peace, saith the Lord of hosts.’ 
If not, the next war may see the end of this, and 
of many other monuments of human genius. 





TRIBUTES BY BRITISH, AMERICAN AND 
FRENCH ARCHITECTS AT THE TOMB IN 
THE CRYPT. 

After the service the Bishop, the Dean, the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs, and members of the Institute 
Council and members of the Bicentenary Memorial 
Committee proceeded to the Crypt. Mr. Paul Water- 
house placed in the tomb a wreath of laurels bound 
with violet velvet, and read out the inscription it bore 
as follows :— 

In thanksgiving to Almighty God 
for the talents, industry and blameless life 
of 
Christopher Wren 
in reverent homage to that great man’s name and memory 
and 
in profound admiration for his mighty works 
we Architects of Britain 
lay this wreath on his tomb. 

On behalf of the Société Centrale des Architectes 
Frangais, M. Augustin Rey deposited a bronze palm. 
Speaking in French, he said: “‘ In the name of the 
architects of France, I place this palm on the tomb of a 
great artist, a great citizen, and a great patriot.” A 
wreath from the French Société des Architectes 
Diplomés was also placed by M. Rey on the tomb. 

The Architectural League of New York, by the 
hands of Mr. Candler Cobb, of the American Embassy 
in London, also paid the devotion of a wreath. It bore 
the words :— 

In appreciative memory of Sir Christopher Wen, 
whose work marked so distinct a step in world architec- 
ture, and to so large a degree influenced the colonial archi- 
tecture of America, this wreath is offered in loving 
memory by the Architectural League of New York, and 1s 
placed here by the representative of the American Ambas- 
sador, Mr. George Harvey. 
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Wren Memorial Exhibitions 


THE EXHIBITION AT THE R.LB.A. 
By W. Henry Warp, M.A. [F.]. 

he exhibition which the R.I.B.A. has been able to 
ge’ together for the bicentenary of Sir Christopher 
Wien is altogether worthy of the occasion. It touches 
on many sides of that great and many-sided character 
It illustrates his executed and surviving works ade- 
quately without neglecting others that were merely 
projected—such as the mausoleum for Charles | at 
Windsor (68)—or which their sites know no more— 
such as Temple Bar—throws light upon the growth of 
ideas in his mind, and calls up his person before us by 
relics and portraits. 

The drawings from his own hand—or, at least, from 
his office—though not numerous, are of a high order of 
interest. ‘There were insuperable obstacles in the way 
of transporting the huge volumes in which the All 
Souls drawings are housed ; but Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, has sent what must be one of Wren’s 
earliest architectural drawings, an elevation of the 
chapel, together with the slightly later model showing 
a better thought out design (140). 

Other drawings include a sketch section through an 
unidentified building—possibly Trinity College, Ox- 
ford—(24), and a fine tinted set of elevations of 
Hampton Court with pentimenti in the central features 
pasted on (21-23). But probably the most valuable con- 
tribution in this category is the original drawing (lent by 
the Director of Greenwich Hospital) showing a scheme 
for the lay-out of the Hospital (62). Inigo Jones’s little 
masterpiece, the Queen’s House, which closes at a con- 
siderable distance the vista of a monumental avenue of 
domes and colonnades, is obviously too slight in scale 
to support their weight. Wren proposed to clear it 
away, and possibly rebuild it farther inland, substitut- 
ing as the centre of his system a great domed church. 
This was to be set in the midst of an oblong square, and 
—to increase the magnificence as well as the mystery 
of the river approach—an elliptical piazza, reminiscent 
of Bernini’s, was interposed between this and the 
colonnades. The church on the land side opened on to 
a great area or parade ground walled in by double 
chestnut avenues planted on embankments, and closed 
by further buildings. 

The scheme was doubtless too costly. Hence the 
second scheme (66), drawn by Hawksmoor (from the 
R.I.B.A. Library), in which the Queen’s House is 
preserved and reinforced by angle pavilions, while the 
domed church is placed between it and the existing 
buildings, without the piazza, but surrounded by a 
series of finely planned garden courts. 

The dignified sobriety of Chelsea Hospital is 
admirably rendered by Mr. Philip Hudson’s sympa- 


thetic measured drawings (53 and 54), while the richer 
and wholly delightful School of Winchester is agreeably 
shown by a reproduction of Mr. Arthur Stratton’s fine 
drawings. _ 

The fascinating history of the design of St. Paul’s 
may be traced through most of its vicissitudes on the 
walls of the gallery, particularly in the generous loans of 
Messrs. Batsford. Old St. Paul’s and Inigo Jones’s 
additions appear in Hollar’s and Harris’s prints (10 and 
14). Wren’s first design in its developed form with 
the domed vestibule and portico is represented by 
measured drawings and photographs of the model (11 
and 43-6) and J. E. Goodchild’s beautiful interior per- 
spectives (40 and 42). We miss the Warrant Design, 
but Gribelin’s prints (1702), lent by the First Commis- 
sioner of Works (34-6), exhibit splendidly the Final 
Design in its penultimate stage, when the upper portion 
of the dome and western towers had not yet attained 
the supremely satisfying solution of the executed work. 
In Rooker’s vigorously engraved section (31) we may 
see Wren’s unfulfilled dream of internal decoration to 
be carried out by the four best artists in mosaic from 
Italy. Contemporary manners and history are enter- 
tainingly reflected in Trivitt’s prints of the Thanks- 
giving Service for the Peace of Ryswick (32), where in 
the choir in its pristine condition a courtly preacher and 
congregation complacently turn their backs on the altar 
to bask in the effulgence of the Queen’s Majesty. Of 
the great cathedral as completed there is naturally a 
wealth of illustration, graphic and photographic, among 
which the set of eight aquatints by Malton (115-8 and 
120-3), and the delightful coloured aquatint by Pugin 
and Rowlandson (119), the masterly measured draw- 
ings of the north porch by Mr. F. W. ‘Troup (49 and 
52), and isometric sectional elevation of the dome by 
Messrs. Dunn and Dawson (29) are among the most 
worthy of remark. But the exquisite and yet virile 
pencil work of the late C. F. Mallows’s interior views 
deserves the attention it might miss among the stronger 
effects of surrounding exhibits. 

Trinity College Library—in its own line one of the 
most consummate of the master’s works—makes a 
pleasant show in four aquatints—two uncoloured, by 
Harraden, of the river front ; and coloured ones, by 
Ackerman and Pugin, of the interior and undercroft— 
not to mention plates from Belcher and Macartney’s 
Later Renaissance. 

The splendid collection of photographic views con- 
tributed by Messrs. Batsford and Mr. F. R. Yerbury, 
which almost fills the East Gallery, brings before us 
vividly the principal executed works, almost overwhelm- 
ing in their cumulative impression. ‘The group of 
London steeples creates an effect of airy and romantic 
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Probably an original drawing by Sir Christopher Wren. 
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ight the like of which it is hard to parallel in any city 
o; the world, and the varied adventure in dome and 
v. it treatment of the interiors is scarcely less fasci- 
n. ing; while the loving care which Wren lavished 
u,on the enrichment of pulpits and fonts and altars is 
least hinted at by some well-chosen examples. 

Ve come last to the remarkable collection of exhibits 
ich bring before us Wren’s person and way of life. 
Yc can trace him in the water-colours lent by Miss 
Phillimore and Mr. E. H. Fitchew from his birthplace, 
at East Knoyle Rectory (93), to the house where he died 
at Hampton Court (96) and his tomb in the crypt 
of St. Paul’s (98). We can visualise him on an 
occasion of state in his waistcoat of blue and white 
flowered velvet damask (lent by the Dean and Chapter 
St. Paul’s (141)), or in more workaday clothes, wield- 
ing his six-foot rod, an inch thick and circular in section, 
painted green and black, and inscribed, ‘‘ The Sur- 
veyor of the Fabrick,” or his 15-inch brass graduated 
compasses (142, lent by the Royal Society). We can see 
the guinea he gave to a little grandchild, and his hand- 
writing in letters, reports, receipts and legal docu- 
ments. Some of the men and women with whom he 
was thrown in contact—such as the sovereigns and 
prelates he worked for—his friends and the artists who 
worked under him, are also represented by portraits or 
handwriting. 

Finally, we can judge of his personal appearance at 
various periods of his life in the work of several con- 
temporary artists. Grinling Gibbons’s boxwood relief 
(59) is plainly uninspired, and goes to confirm the view 
that he did well to turn from portraiture and give him- 
self to the decorative carving in which he was un- 
rivalled. A replica of the bust by E. H. Pearce, the 
original of which is in the Ashmolean, shows Wren in 
the vigour of early middle life, with the flowing hair or 
low full wig of the early years of the Restoration. Two 
copies of a mezzotint after the painting of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller (60 and 77) represent him as wearing the 
soaring peruque of the close of the century, and still in 
the full maturity of his powers, though age is creeping 
on. ‘The features are finely modelled, the expression 
benignant, the glance penetrating. ‘The general aspect 
does not belie either the kindliness and humour or the 
powerful and many-sided intellect of the great master 
at whose feet we have been laying our tribute of 
affectionate veneration. 
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RECORDS OF WREN AT THE RECORD 
OFFICE, CHANCERY LANE. 
By ArtuuR T. Botton, F.S.A., 
Curator of Sir John Soane’s Museum. 

\t the Record Office in the museum which occupies 
the site of the old chapel of the Rolls, and is open 
2-4 p.m., are a few records of Sir Christopher Wren 
now on view. 


In a glazed case is a minute book with an open page 
headed : 

‘“* Whitehall Treasury Chamber, 13 January 1669. 

“Present: Lord Delamer, Lord Godolphin, Sir 
Henry Capell, Mr. Hampden. 

“The Surveyor-General and Controller of the Works 
called in, and their reports read. 

“The Surveyor objects against Mr. Latham (in the 
Comptroller’s Certificate) for a madman, and says the 
work has stood a new trial in a hurrycane,”’ etc. 

The passage is part of the dispute between T'alman 
and Wren, whom he was trying to supersede by 
alleging various defects in the work at Hampton Court. 
He says inter alia that he could put his fingers into the 
cracks, and if they are not now evident that is because 
they have been stopped. The Lords, no doubt con- 
siderably bored, seem to have fastened on that as 
something definite, and adjourned the matter for cer- 
tain impartial persons to find and determine. 

Talman seems to have objection to some iron used, 
and Wren’s reply was that “ things precautionary 
ought not be objected to.” If he had got hold of, and 
really never himself used, the bad practice of bonding 
stone with iron ties, he had certainly struck on a point 
which has proved of great consequence, for the rusting 
and bursting of these ties have been a serious trouble in 
seventeenth and eighteenth century buildings. 

‘The end was that ‘Talman was dismissed, and went 
off to build Chatsworth, and prove there his inferiority 
to Wren as a classical architect. 

Another paper in the same case is a certificate of 
1683, by Wren, for the payment to Mr. Houseman of 
£170, making {£230 in all, for painting work at the 
Chapel of St. James. 

There is also Wren’s report on the damage done to 
Evelyn’s house, by the Czar Peter the Great, dated 1698. 

A small plan shows a scheme to adapt the Cockpit, 
Westminster, for use as a State paper office, 1706-7. 
Also a report signed by Wren on the repair of Hyde 
Park Road, 23 August 1711. 

In an upright glazed stand is a Wren letter, 19 Sep- 
tember 1689, respecting allowances for buildings at 
Hampton Court and Kensington. 

£1,000 is wanted for the former, and {£500 for the 
latter, with a further £3,000 for workmen and materials 
for St. James’s, Whitehall, public passings belonging to 
His Majesty, and his progress to Newmarket and 
moneys due since his accession. A hint being added 
that other offices appear to have hadtheir arrears paidup. 

The documents are chiefly interesting as showing that 
even Wren was not all day “ designing St. Paul’s,” but 
had to put in a good deal of time on sufficiently dry 
matters of routine and daily cares evidently not always 
free from friction. 

His disarming modesty and gentle patience must 
have been invaluable to him in these daily affairs. 
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EXHIBITION AT OXFORD 
By W. Henry Warp, M.A, [F.]. 

Wren’s own university is not forgetful of one of the 
greatest of her alumni. The memory of his many-sided 
genius is pleasantly recorded in the little exhibition 
gathered together out of its own treasures by the Bod- 
leian Library. The literary traditions of the Wren family 
are recalled by a copy of ‘“ Latin 
comedy by his father, the Rev. Christopher Wren, and one 
of his grandson’s Parentalia, as well as by his ownsigna- 
ture in a seventeenth-century register of the readers in 
Bodley’s Library, and by a few sample volumes from 
his own shelves. As a mathematician he appears as solv- 
ing a problem propounded by Pascal and setting another 
as a counter-challenge to French mathematicians. The 
natural philosopher is reflected in a letter dated from 
All Souls, 26 February 1656, printed in the Reformed 
Commonwealth of Bees, describing his observations of 
bees at work in a transparent hive of his own invention. 

His activities as a practical architect are illustrated by 
his MS., ‘‘ Advise to the Reverend the Deane and 
Chapter of St. Paules concerning the ruines of that 
Cathedral,” and the original letter to the Savilian Pro- 
fessor at Oxford on the repairs to the Divinity School. 
These were carried out in exact accordance with his 
report, as may be seen at any time, and more particu- 
larly at the present moment, when the foundations of 
one of the buttresses have been laid bare under the 
superintendence of Mr. E. P. Warren, and prove to 
comprise the “ ramping arches ” recommended. 


” 
Pveitrovouaxia, a 
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Among the most interesting of the exhibits is | \e 
priced catalogue of the sale of his own and his so..’ 
library in 1748, on the latter’s death, since it brings 
very clearly the wide range of his interests, compose 
it was of works on theology, history, antiquiti: s, 
numismatics, biography, travel, mathematics, astro: »- 
my, botany and biology. Belles-lettres are, perhaps, |. ss 
prominent ; but it is interesting to find in this depa.:- 
ment a copy of his old chief Sir John Denham’s 
poems. Architecture naturally filled a large place «n 
his shelves, and was represented by most of the princi- 
pal Italian, French and English works, includi:g 
Pozzo’s Perspective, to which Wren was a subscribcr, 
and ranging from Albertito'Kent’s Vitruvius Britannici:s, 
which sold for £5, the highest price fetched by «n 


architectural book. 


“aD 


The “ cabinet ” of medals, gems and sculpture, with 
most of the prints and drawings, was dispersed the 
following year ; and the list contains many items which 
to-day would be priceless. What, for example, would 
one not give for lot 35, “‘ Sixty-six drawings of Hampton 
Court pasted in a book,” which fetched £3 6s., or lot 
45, “‘ One hundred and fifty drawings and sketches of 
Winchester Palace, and miscellaneous architecture, 
with a parcel of papers relating to the subject, in a 
portfolio,” which were knocked down for £2 12s. to 
the Duke of Argyll? This nobleman also secured for 
two guineas a “ long high-finished drawing of an in- 
tended new Palace at Westminster.”” One wonders it 
they are still in the ducal library. 





RIB.A. Exhibition | East FRONT OF THE LIBRARY OF TRINITY COLLEGE 
(Lent by Mr. W. H. Ward) 





























SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN BICENTENARY 


The Bicentenary Commemoration Visits 
BY PERCY W. LOVELL, B.A. [4.]. 


f the Wren Bicentenary Commemoration visits (or 
;:lgrimages) it is difficult to write briefly, for they were 
aii so interesting. Jointly organised by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the London Society and 
the Selborne Society, they were very well attended ; and 
‘hough one or two of the outdoor gatherings were also 
attended by rain, it was fortunate that, in spite of the 
early season of the year, the most important outdoor 
nieetings were favoured by brilliantly fine afternoons. 

(ime and the necessity for choosing buildings in 
reasonable proximity permitted of only a small number 
of the City churches being visited ; but on Tuesday, 
20 February, three of those “‘ featuring ”’ domes were 
seen—that is to say, St. Mary Abchurch and St. 
Stephen, Walbrook, two of the most beautiful exampies, 
together with St. Swithin, Cannon Street, which is 
crowned by an eight-sided dome rising direct from the 
main cornice without the intervention of any arches at 
all. 

Domestic architecture in the City that can safely be 
attributed to Wren is not too abundant, but with the 
help of ‘‘ period” houses a varied programme was 
arranged on Wednesday, 21 February, including the 
merchant’s house in Warwick Court, the only example 
remaining of the type described in the rebuilding Act 
after the Great Fire as of “‘ the greatest bigness ” ; and 
Old Pewterers’ Hall in Lime Street, attributed (by the 
various painted shields on the walls) to Sir Christopher 
Wren. Whoever built it and however it may have been 
altered, it still forms a curious and little known survival 
of Old London. Next(by courtesy of Canon Alexander) 
the party saw No. 2 Amen Court. Although much 
altered, there is direct evidence that this and the adjoin- 
ing houses were erected by the Dean and Chapter soon 
after the Great Fire, and Wren must have been con- 
sulted. He is also said to have occupied No. 2, and the 
dining-room is a particularly finely proportioned apart- 
ment. Finally, at the Temple, under the guidance of 
Sir Banister Fletcher, some genuine Wren work was 
run to earth, for the Temple suffered from fire on more 
than one occasion after the Great Fire itself, and Wren 
was employed on its reconstruction. The columns 
under the Cloister here appear really to do their work 
and not to stop three inches short of the ceiling, as 
tradition says that similar ones do at Windsor. 

Chelsea Hospital, which Mr. Macartney (during his 
lecture in February to the London Society) highly 
praised for its beauty and simplicity, provided one of 
the most successful visits, for Friday was fine and sunny 
and a very large party assembled to hear the account of 
the buildings and possessions of the Hospital given 
there by the Lieutenant-Governor, General Bird. 

On Saturday, 24 February, there were rival attrac- 


tions—Hampton Court and St. Paul’s. At the Cathe- 
dral we were met by Mr. Macartney, and a party of over 
a hundred heard from him much valuable comment on 
the wonderful fabric entrusted to his care. Then, 
divided into smaller groups, the crypt, galleries and 
Library were visited, not forgetting Wren’s model of 
the “‘ rejected design,” as it is called, which at one time 
was to be seen at South Kensington, where it was so 
little appreciated that the dome was removed and re- 
placed upside down—-so as to occupy rather less space, 
presumably. St. Paul’s being required for the service 
at 4 o’clock, the Deanery was then invaded, under the 
guidance of Mrs. Inge. 

At Hampton Court a smaller but equally enthusiastic 
party was entertained in the Oak Room by Sir Frank 
Baines, who gave a most attractive account of the 
history of the site of the Palace and the difficulties 
encountered by Wren in designing and erecting the 
famous Fountain Court. Sir Frank pointed out also 
how the Chestnut Avenue in Bushy Park was laid out 
by Wren as part of a great scheme (fortunately never 
executed) for a new approach to the Great Hall, which 
would have demolished the whole of the Kitchen block ; 
and he reminded us that, in erecting the Fountain 
Court, Wren swept away what must have been one of 
the most magnificent examples of Tudor architecture 
in this country—namely, the State Rooms erected by 
Henry VIII. Wren’s State Apartments were then 
visited ; and although much that was of interest in the 
Tudor Palace had to be omitted, after all we were there 
to see the work of Wren. The ingenious planning of the 
Fountain Court rendered necessary because the main 
avenue on the east front was on a different centre line to 
the court itself was particularly noted ; and we saw in 
passing Wren’s own room leading off from the cloister 
with the monogram of his initials above the entrance. 
The value of Wren’s wonderful planning and the 
manner in which his work has blended with that of the 
Tudor portions of the Palace were particularly referred 
to. 

By this time 5 o’clock had struck on the turret clock, 
so an adjournment was made for tea ; and following that 
the Old Court House on Hampton Green was visited, 
where in his later years Wren lived, and where he died 
on 25 February 1723. Here Mr. Ernest Law gave a 
short account of the events which led to Wren’s retiring 
to this house, and showed us a plan of the building as it 
was in his time. Mr. Law certainly voiced the thoughts 
of everybody when he said that it gave the very greatest 
satisfaction to all admirers of Wren to see the old house 
in the hands of one who so evidently appreciated its 
associations. Mr. Lamplugh informed us he was open- 
ing the house to visitors every afternoon during the 
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week, and that if members of the various societies cared 
to see the house at some other time he would be very 
glad to show it to them, provided they wrote and made 
arrangements with him beforehand. 

The visit to Oxford had to be abandoned owing to the 
small number of applications received, which was 
occasioned partly by the early season of the year, and 
partly perhaps by the rather short notice of the visit ; 
but it is hoped to arrange it during the summer. Cam- 
bridge, however, attracted more attention, which is not 
altogether surprising, as the university town contains 
Wren’s earliest completed building of importance—the 
chapel of Pembroke College (which is of particular 
interest for the evidence it affords of the ideas that he 
afterwards developed)—as well as one of his master- 
pieces, the library of Trinity. Both these buildings 
were fully described—the library by Mr. H. M. 
Fletcher, and the chapel by Mr. Maurice E. Webb. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 28 February, visits to the 
City churches were resumed, the three selected being 
the two designed by Wren in the Gothic style, with St. 
Mary-le-Bow introduced partly, of course, on account 
of its magnificent steeple, but also by way of contrast to 
the other two. Why Wren built St. Alban, Wood 
Street, in the Gothic style is a matter of conjecture ; but 
there is a good deal to be said for the theory that the 
earlier church (designed by Inigo Jones) was not 
entirely destroyed by the Fire, and Wren may have 
been able to incorporate some of it in his building. 
With St. Mary Aldermary the case is different, because 
money was left with the express stipulation that the 
style of the earlier building should be followed. It 
seems extremely doubtful whether the elaborate fan 
vault in plaster, with its cup-shaped domes, was copied 
from the earlier church ; for one thing, presumably 
there were no records of it, and, as Mr. Birch suggests, 
the church was more likely to have had a wooden 
roof, possibly with fan-shaped springers on the walls. 

Thursday, 1 March, was devoted to Kensington 
Palace, which attracted a large number of visitors, 
partly, no doubt, because the building has been closed 
for so many years. The Office of Works was represented 
by Mr. Ingleson C. Goodison, whose unrivalled know- 
ledge of the building and the styles of the various 
craftsmen employed by Wren made the afternoon 
exceptionallyinteresting. Mr. Goodison referred to the 
fact that complete plans had recently been discovered 
showing the building about the year 1716. We under- 
stand these are not the only ones of that date in exis- 
tence, but they may be of assistance in throwing light 
on the actual position of the original Nottingham 
House, as they show the buildings pulled down by Kent 
some years later. It is just possible that these may 
have included Nottingham House itself, and that Wren 
had left it intact while enveloping it with the new 
wings of his quadrangle. 
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On Friday, 2 March, three more City churches w: 
visited, this time of the very large type that may 
called Gothic plans in classic clothing. St. Bric 
Fleet Street, with the steeple that Wren showed first . 
the top of the dome in his Warrant design for St. Pau! 
St. Andrew, Holborn, one of, if not quite, the large. 
that he built, and interesting also as showing h 
much of the medizval work he incorporated ; a1 
lastly, Christ Church, Newgate Street, as austere 
interior as St. Bride’s is cheerful, but with a m« 
satisfactory treatment of the columns in relation to the 
gallery level. 

On Saturday, 3 March, alternative visits we 
arranged, as in the previous week, the two selected 
being Greenwich Hospital and a further series of three 
churches, representing the spires grouped round the 
great dome, and presumably designed by Wren with a 
view to the proximity of the great mass of the Cathedral. 

At Greenwich we were under the charge of Mr. 
Agutter, the resident engineer, and Mr. Arthur Sharpe, 
the President of the Greenwich Antiquarian Society. 
After perambulating the buildings we were entertained 
at tea by the Royal Naval College in the Mess—that i 
the crypt or lower hall, in itself a splendid room, 
beneath the Painted Chamber. 

Mr. Sharpe later gave a short account of the part 
that Wren played in the erection of the Hospital, 
drawing attention to several points that may not 
have been generally realised. For one thing, the 
lay-out of the buildings was practically settled by Queen 
Mary, who wished Inigo Jones’s ‘‘ Queen’s House ”’ to 
be retained, and, in the grant of land for the purposes of 
the Hospital, expressly forbade the erection of any 
buildings on the central strip, thus preserving the view 
of the Queen’s House from the river. The breadth of 
this strip must have suggested the position of the great 
colonnades designed by Wren. 

The building erected by John Webb on the water 
front also gave an obvious lead for the position of the 
block on this front built by Wren—viz., the Queen Anne 
building. When he came on the scene Webb’s building 
was partly glazed, while the remainder of the windows 
were bricked up and the place used as a powder store. 
Wren took out all the floors and casement windows and 
reconstructed the interior, inserting sash windows and 
new floors. This building was finished first, and work 
then proceeded on the block immediately to the south 
King William’s block—which was finished about 1702 
or soon after. This fact is important because Vanbrugh 
is often credited with having done a good deal of the 
work on this building. All he did was to finish some of 
the internal work about 1716. The west elevation ot 
King William’s block is entirely due to Wren, and 
agrees exactly with his model, which is to be seen in the 
Museum in the Georgian portion of King Charles’s 
building. 
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1 these brief notes no attempt has been made to refer 
to any of the main features of the buildings, which must 
be -vell known to the majority of readers of the Institute 
JournaL. Only where the information appeared to be 
no. generally realised have we noted it in any detail. 

“he general impression left on the mind after the 
foi might’s expeditions was that Wren in nearly all this 
work was fettered by some conditions arising from the 
bu:idings (or remains of them) already on his sites, and 
that his genius showed itself in the masterly manner in 
which he overcame the infinite variety of problems 
with which he was faced. 


Visit to Cambridge 
By Maurice E. Wess [F.], D.S.O. 


Qn ‘Tuesday, 27 February, a considerable number 
of members of the R.I.B.A., the London Society, and 
the Selborne Society visited Cambridge to study 
Wren’s work at Emmanuel, Trinity and Pembroke. 

The famous library at Trinity, its history and plan- 
ning, was described by Mr. H. M. Fletcher, who, after 
reading Wren’s original letter describing the design, 
pointed out that, as the building was carried out almost 
exactly in accordance with the description contained in 
the letter and the plans accompanying it, little more 
could be added. He did, however, add some very in- 
teresting details of recent research work upon the con- 
struction of the building which, with the aid of drawings 
made by the resident Clerk of Works, has revealed once 
more the great thought which Wren devoted to prob- 
lems of this kind. No doubt Mr. Fletcher will offer 
these drawings for publication in the JouRNAL when 
they are completed. After this instructive visit to 
‘Trinity we went on to Pembroke to see Wren’s first 
work. At the kind invitation of the Master and Fellows 
of Pembroke College, we took tea with them and a rep- 
resentative gathering of Cambridge residents in the 
College Hall (designed by the father of our President), 
and afterwards spent a very memorable hour in the 
Chapel listening to a religious concert (arranged by the 
Dean) of contemporary music by Purcell and others. 
The authorities of Pembroke, the possessors of Wren’s 
first work, and those of St. Paul’s, who possess his 
greatest, both chose the same way of commemorating 
our greatest architect. Those of us who were present 
were, | am sure, convinced that it was a very right and 
proper way, and we are grateful to the Master and Fel- 
lows of Pembroke for extending their invitation beyond 
the boundaries of Cambridge to include those of our 
party who might wish to join them in the Chapel on 
this occasion, 





Commemoration Banquet 


A large and distinguished company of guests and 
members of the Institute were present at the Banquet 
given in commemoration of Sir Christopher Wren on 
Monday evening, the 26 February, at the Hotel Vic- 
toria. : 

The President in proposing the health of the King 
said that Sir Christopher Wren had lived under seven 
rulers—five kings, one queen and one Protector. If he 
had lived through the seven succeeding reigns he would 
have been with us to-day, as a subject of that gracious 
Gentleman whom the Royal Institute was proud to 
own as its patron. Perhaps it would have been well 
for Wren had he met the genial encouragement that 
he would have received in the present day. 

The toast was drunk with the singing of ‘*‘ God Save 
the King.” 

After the dinner the President, Sir Reginald Blom- 
field and Mr. Mervyn Macartney delivered addresses 
on Sir Christopher Wren instead of the usual toasts 
(see pp. 261, 264, and 267). 

In his opening remarks the President acknowledged 
the indebtedness of the Institute to Mr. Henry M. 
Fletcher, for his work in connection with the Bicenten- 
ary arrangements. He also spoke of the splendid way 
in which the allied societies had rallied around them. 
Speaking in French, he referred in graceful terms to the 
presence of M. de Saint-Maurice, Membre du Conseil 
de la Société des Architectes Dipl6més par le Gouverne- 
ment, and of M. Augustin Rey, Société Centrale des 
Architectes Frangais. M. de Saint-Maurice replied. 
Lord Balfour then proposed the health of the President, 
which was toasted with much enthusiasm. 





GUESTS AND MEMBERS AT THE BANQUET. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse, President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects (in the chair) ; His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres 
K.T., P.C.; the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Balfour, K.G., P.C., 
O.M.; the Rt. Hon. Lord Askwith, K.C.B., K.C., D.C.L. ; 
the Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor of London; Sir Aston Webb, 
C.B., K.C.V.O., President of the Royal Academy; M. de 
Saint-Maurice, Membre du Conseil de la Société des Archi- 
tectes Diplomés par le Gouvernement; The Rt. Hon. Sir 
Joseph Cook, G.C.M.G., P.C.; Sir Donald MacAlister, 
K.C.B., President of the General Medical Council ; Sir L. A. 
Selby-Bigge, Bart, K.C.B.; Sir Wm. Hale-White, K.B.E., 
M.D., President of the Royal Society of Medicine ; Sir A. A. 
Bowlby, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons ; Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith, C.V.O., LL.D.; Sir 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Litt.D.; M. Augustin Rey, Société 
Centrale des Architectes Francais; Professor Sir Arthur 
Schuster, F.R.S., LL.D., The University of London; Sir 
David Murray, R.A.; Sir Charles Oman, K.B.E., M.P.; 
Sir Arthur S. Cope, R.A.; Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane, C.B. ; 
Sir John J. Burnet, A.R.A., R.S.A.; Sir John MacAlister, 
O.B.E.; Sir Lawrence Weaver, K.B.E. ; the Very Rev. W. R. 
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Inge, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s ; the Rev. Canon S. A. Alex- 
ander, M.A.; Mr. J. E. K. Studd, O.B.E., Sheriff of London : 
Dr. F. W. Pember, D.C.L., Warden of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford ; Mr. Arthur Gray, M.A., Master of Jesus College, 
Cambridge ; Mr. H. J. Waring, M.S., B.Sc., F.R.C.S., Vice- 
Chancellor, University of London; Mr. F. R. Anderton, 
Chairman of the London County Council; Mr. S. H. M. 
Killik, J.P., Sheriff of London ; Mr. W. H. Nicholls, President 
of the National Federation of Building Trades Employers ; 
Mr. Alfred W.S. Cross, Vice-President, R.I.B.A.; Mr. H. D. 
Searles Wood, Vice-President, R.I.B.A. ; Mr. Chas H. Heath- 
cote, Vice-President, R.I.B.A.; Mr. Arthur Keen, Hon. 
Secretary, R.I.B.A.; Mr. E. Fiander Etchells, President of the 
Institution of Structural Engineers ; Mr. Wm. Cash, President 
of the Institute of Chartered Accountants ; Mr. H. V. Lan- 
chester, President of the Town Planning Institute; Mr. J. 
Storrs, President of the Institute of Builders ; Mr. J. Wells, 
M.A., Warden of Wadham College, Oxford; Sir Herbert 
Warren, K.C.V.O., President of Magdalen College, Oxford ; 
Mr. Edward P. Warren, F.S.A., President, Berks, Bucks and 
Oxon Architectural Association ; Mr. E. J. Partridge, President 
of the Society of Architects; Mr. F. Gill, President of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers ; Mr. F. J. Walton, Presi- 
dent of the London Master Builders and Allied Industries 
Association ; Mr. Lawrence A. Turner, F.S.A., Past Master 
of the Art Workers’ Guild ; Mr. G. J. Skipper, The Norfolk 
and Norwich Association of Architects ; Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, 
F.S.A., President of the Northamptonshire Association of 
Architects ; Professor H. H. Turner, President of the Royal 
Astronomical Society ; Mr. Mervyn Macartney, F.S.A., Sur- 
vevor to the Fabric of St. Paul’s Cathedral; Mr. S. M. 
Young, F.S.I., The Worshipful Company of Masons ; Major 
C. B. Flockton, The Sheffield Society of Architects ; Mr. John 
Murrey, Nat. Fed. Building Trades Operatives (London 
District Council) ; Mr. H. Denston Funnell, The Architects’ 
and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professional Union ; Mr. S. Hurst 
Seager, The New Zealand Institute of Architects ; Dr. F. G. 
Dawtrey Drewitt, M.D., The Royal College of Physicians ; 
Mr. J. Mewburn Levien, The Royal Philharmonic Society ; 
Major Richard Rigg, O.B.E., The London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society ; Mr. Edgar Armitage, The Junior Art 
Workers’ Guild ; Mr. W. E. Riley, R.B.A., The Official Archi- 
tects’ Association ; Mr. 'T’. Butler Wilson, The Leeds and West 
Yorkshire Architectural Society ; Major Hubert C. Corlette, 
O.B.E., R.B.C., The New South Wales Institute of Architects ; 
Mr. C. McArthur Butler, Secretary, The Society of Architects ; 
Mr. F. R. Yerbury, Secretary, The Architectural Association ; 
Mr. W. R. M. Lamb, M.A., Secretary, The Royal Academy ; 
Mr. A. Goddard, C.B.E., Secretary, The Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion; Mr. G. Topham Forrest, Architect to the London 
County Council ; Mr. Stanley Hamp, President of the Archi- 
tectural Association; Mr. Rupert Savage, President of the 
Birmingham Architectural Association; Mr. T. R. Milburn, 
President of the Northern Architectural Association; Mr. 
Percy Thomas, O.B.E., President of the South Wales Institute 
of Architects; Mr. Sydney Perks (City Surveyor), Mr. Ian 
MacAlister (Secretary R.I.B.A.). 

Mr. Maurice B. Adams, Prof. S. D. Adshead, Mr. H. W. 
Allardyce, Canon S. A. Alexander, Mr. F. R. Anderton, Mr. 
W.H. Ansell, The Architect’s Journal, The Architect, Mr. H. V. 
Ashley, Mr. F. G. Baker, Mr. Herbert Baker, Mr. E. C. 
Beaumont, Mr. E. E. Beaumont, Mr. F. Adams Beck, Mr. 
T.P. Bennett, Mr. F. Cavendish Bentinck, Mr. Arthur Bentley, 
Mr. J. A. Bessant, Mr. A. L. Binns, Dr. W. A. Blackstone, 
Mr. G.R. Blanco-White, Mr. H. Cecil Booth, Sir A. A. Bowlby, 
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Mr. H. W. Brittan, Mr. H. T. Buckland, Mr. G. C. Burre.:s 
Mr. R. A. Burrows, Mr. D. Y. Cameron, Mr. Wm. Cash, | !r,. 
Walter Cave, The Central News, Mr. Harold B. Challen, M:. J. 
H. Chaundler, Mr. John Clack, Mr. C. F. Clark, Mr. C. 5 
Clark, Mr. Arthur Clarke, Mr. Max Clarke, Mr. Cecil C..y, 
Mr. G. Scott Cockrill, Mr. E. P. Coleman, Mr. A. 9, 
Collard, Mr. John Collard, Mr. A. F. Collins, Mr. E. St. ne 
Collins, Mr. L. H. C. Collins, Mr. George Corderoy, M:» or 
Hubert C. Corlette, Mr. L. Cope Cornford, Mr. A. G, Cross, 
Mr. Arthur Crow, Mr. L. A. Culliford, Mr. Harold Da 

Mr. W. R. Davidge, Mr. T. Raffles Davison, Mr. E. © vy 
Dawber, Mr. C. F. Dawson, Mr. C. J. Dawson, Mr. H. HH, 
Dawson, Mr. Matthew J. Dawson, Mr. Reid Dick, Mr. W. F. 
Dickinson, Mr. Rudolf Dircks, Mr. C. C. T. Doll, Mr. M.H. © 
Doll, Mr. C. Fitzroy Doll, Mr. Harry Dollar, Mr. Walter \1. 
Epps, Mr. H. Godfrey Evans, Mr. A. W. Field, Mr. T. P. 
Figgis, Mr. Gordon Figgis, Mr. H. M. Fletcher, Major C. B. 
Flockton, Mr. G. Topham Forrest, Mr. Walter Ford, Nir. 
Dudley Forsyth, Mr. Percival Fraser, Mr. J. Harold Gibbons, 
Mr. H. B.S. Gibbs, Mr. C. Lovett Gill, Mr. R. C. Gleed, \!r, 
P. F. Gleed, Mr. Walter H. Godfrey, Mr. F. T. W. Gold- 
smith, Sir George Leveson Gower, Mr. Lionel U. Grace, 
Mr. Arthur Gray, Mr. A. W. Green, Mr. W. H. Gunton, 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Mr. E. Stanley Hall, Lt.-Col. H. Geo, 
Fiandover, Mr. Derek Hannen, Mr. H. Hargreaves, Mr. J. 
Stockdale Harrison, Mr. Everard J. Haynes, Mr. A. J. Healey, 
Mr. Joseph Hill, Mr. F. R. Hiorns, Mr. P. Morley Horder, 
Mr. M. L. Horn, Mr. E. J. Horniman, Mr. Edward Hudson, 
Prof. Selwyn Image, Alderman D. T. Jackson, Mr. F. Ernest 
Jackson, Sir John Jarvis, Mr. Francis Jones, Mr. G. Howard 
Jones, Mr. Ivor P. Jones, Alderman H. V. Kenyon, Mr. 
Ralph Knott, Mr. Ernest Law, Mr. Walter Lawrence, Mr. 
Herbert A. Legge, Capt. W. J. Lindsay-Forbes, Mr. John 
Llewellyn, Sir Robert Lorimer, Mr. W. H. Ludlow, Mr 
Donald A. MacAlister, Mr. Fred May, Mr. F. M. May, 
Mr. Edward Maufe, Mr. A. R. Mayston, Capt. W. N. McClean, 
Mr. Percy W. Meredith, Mr. C. Williamson Milne, Dr. Ellis H. 
Minns, Mr. Gerald Moira, Mr. John Murray, Mr. W. A. 
Nelson, Mr. F. Winton Newman, Mr. W. G. Newton, Mr. 
Harold Newton, Mr. D. Barclay Niven, Mr. F. G. Pain, 
Mr. James Paxton, Mr. Walter Peacock, Mr. Wm. G. Perring, 
Mr. Sydney Perks, Prof. A. Beresford Pite, Mr. W. T. Plume, 
Mr. Henry Poole, Mr. R. Sidney Powell, Mr. G. P. Powis, 
The Press Association, Mr. Stanley C. Ramsey, Mr. A. Gordon 
Raymond, Mr. W. Leslie Raymond, Mr. Hugh W. Reeves, 
Mr. J. Campbell Reid, Mr. W. B. Reidie, Mr. R. L. Roberts, 
Mr. H. Whiteman Rising, Mr. Harold S. Rogers, Mr. Frank 
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Wren’s Attitude of Mind 
BY W. H. ANSELL [4,]. 

Che high quality of the articles which have recently 

yeared in both the professional and non-profes- 

nal press, dealing with Wren’slife, work and influence, 
hos been remarkable. One of the most notable of these 
\ is the unsigned leading article which was published in 
The Times Literary Supplement of February 22nd. 
Written, as it necessarily was, for a wide general public, 
rather than for a more restricted circle of architects and 
students, it yet deals with matters far more significant 
than mere biographical detail. No less a subject than 
Wren’s attitude of mind towards architecture in general 
and his own work in particular is discussed ; the quo- 
tat'ons of Wren and the conclusions of the writer of the 
article are alike worthy of the serious study of every 
architect of our own day. 

[here are those who find difficulty in understanding 
how Wren could design and carry through his master- 
pieces with so meagre an amount of recognisable archi- 
tectural training as could have been possessed by him 
in 1662 when he accepted the position of Assistant to 
the Surveyor-General. With never a visit to Italy to 
his account, nor even, at that time, to France, his early 
work is, nevertheless, full of distinction, while after the 
Paris visit his power of design attained at once its full 
assurance and maturity. 

A similar and greater difficulty, touching a greater 
than Wren, has resulted in the phantasm of the theory 
of the Baconian authorship of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Happily, not even the most unstable mentality among 
the substitutists can find the least ground for suggesting 
any divided authorship for,Wren’s buildings. ‘The solu- 
tion must be looked for in the man himself. 

It seems clear that Wren was profoundly interested 
in building as building, before he was concerned with 
either ‘‘ the good Roman” or any other manner of 
architecture. 

‘The project of building is as natural to mankind as 
to the birds,” he said, and, to the last, architecture to 
him was “ noble living building, not a compilation of 
style by those taking their measures from antiquity.” 

Wren’s aphorism, “‘ Architecture aims at eternity ; 
and therefore is the only thing incapable of modes and 
fashions in its principles,” shows this clearly, while his 
comment on his visit to France is still more illuminat- 
ing. He wrote, ‘‘ The Louvre for a while was my daily 
object, where no less than a thousand hands are con- 
stantly employ’d in the Works ; some in laying mighty 
foundations, some in raising the Stories, Columns, 
Entablements, etc., with vast Stones by g-eat and useful 
Engines ; others in Carving, Inlaying of Marbles, 
Plaistering, Painting, Gilding, etc. Which altogether 
make a School of Architecture, the best, probably, at 
this day in Europe.” 


A School ‘of Architecture. This, then, was Wren’s 
ideal Architectural School, on the works, among the 
foundations, the vast stones, the great and useful en- 
gines. ‘That he was concerned, too, with design is 
shown by his statement that he would have given his 
skin for Bernini’s Design of the Louvre. 

To quote the Times article again. ‘‘ Wren was cer- 
tainly interested in the Roman forms which he bor- 
rowed, and probably thought them more civilised than 
others ; but he quite clearly expresses the view that 
this ‘ ornamental ’ part of architecture was a changing 
factor subject to the taste of the age. The ‘ geometri- 
cal ’ (structural) part, however, was the essential basis 
of the art and of universal validity.” 

In his building Wren was an experimenter and an 
individualist ; with such a brain as his he could scarce 
be otherwise. But in his expressive form Wren was no 
seeker after individuality. The good Roman manner 
was to him the expression of the “ gust of the age,”’ and 
the last thing he would think of would be self-expres- 
sion in architectural form. No academic rules, cer- 
tainly, were allowed to interfere with the joyousness of 
his building, the spires of the City churches are suf- 
cient evidence of that, but his columns, when used, are 
reasonable in proportion, his cornices are distinctly 
Roman cornices and not mere exercises in banded stone. 

This article upon an article may well be concluded by 
a further quotation from the anonymous writer :— 

** Well would it be if modern architects would return 
with Wren to an experimental basis for their art, rather 
than look on Wren’s own results as another variety of 
‘style ’ to be copied.” 


St. Paul’s Roof Timber from 
Welbeck 


The following interesting letter from the Duke of 
Portland, with the copy of Wren’s letter, was published in 
The Times on 27 February :— 

Srr,—In view of the widespread interest that must have 
been evoked by the able article on Sir Christopher Wren 
written by Sir Aston Webb and published in your issue of 
yesterday, it occurs to me that perhaps you may not think 
it inopportune if I send to you a copy of a letter written by 
Sir Christopher in the year 1695 to the steward of my 
ancestor, John Holles, Duke of Newcastle, who then re- 
sided at Welbeck. 

I have reason to believe that the oaks which Sir Christo- 
pher desired to have felled were then growing in a wood, 
long known as the Wilderness, close to this house. Some of 
the trees of that wood (which was part of Sherwood Forest) 
still remain, and amongst them is the immense stump of 
the Greendale Oak, through which a coach with six horses 
was driven in 1727, when Welbeck was the property of the 
Duke of Newcastle’s son-in-law, Edward Harley, second 
Earl of Oxford. 

I may add that there is at Welbeck a reputed portrait of 
Sir Christopher Wren, attributed to Gascar. He is repre- 
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sented at whole length, holding in his left hand a drawing 
of the elevation of the fagade of St. Paul’s, while in the 
background on the one side there is a lurid sky denoting 
the burning of the City, and on the other there is a bust 
of King Charles II. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
PORTLAND. 
Welbeck Abbey, Worksop, Notts. 


25 February. 


For Mr. Richard Neale, 
Steward to His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, 
t Welbeck. 
bei : April 4th, 1695. 

Sir,—Having in my Letter of June 23, 1693, signified to 
you a particular of all the scantlings of the Timber wee 
might use in the roofe of St. Paules, that His Grace’s 
noble benefaction might be as usefull as may be to the 
worke, and understanding that what is already designed is 
none of the Great beams, w= is what wee are most 
sollicitous for, and being given also to understand that wee 
must expect this season but Ten of the great Trees, I 
presume once more to acquaint you with the scantlings of 
the great Beames to prevent mistake 

47 feet long, 13 inches and 14 inches at the 

growing timber, this scantling 

as can be without sap. 

Mr. Longland our chiefe Carpenter will be sent down 
this season to take care of this concerne, & the timbe1 
brought down to Bawtrey, 
with in particulars w“ at this distance I can hardly deter- 
mine, and beseech you to present with al! advantage our 
‘utmost sence of his Grace’s Favour, of w°" also I am very 
sensible as becomes 

Your humble servant, 


small end, 
to hold die square as neer 


whom | desire you to converse 


CER WREN. 


The Duke of Portland wrote to The Times again on 

3 March, sending the following extracts from the accounts 

of St. Paul’s Cathedral, which confirm Wren’s state- 

ment about the Welbeck trees given to St. Paul’s by the 

Duke of Newcastle :— 

From W.B. 23, PAGE 22. AccouNT Book, 
St. PauL’s CATHEDRAL. 

To John Langland Carpenter being by him disbursed for 
stubbing sawing Butting and carrying to Bawtry and 
Stockwith from Welbeck, part of the 50 trees given by 
His Grace ye Duke of Newcastle, viz. 

for workmanship of ye first parcell shorter 
lengths timber sent in ye yeare 1695. 

for Land carriage of ye said Timber to Stock- 
with and Dues thereupon “¥ a , 6.10.0 

for workmanship of the 10 Long Trees sent in 


ye yeare 1696 4. BH 
for Labour Wood and Iron in idisine ye Cutt 
Cart to carry ye timber Ses Ss an L832 


for carriage of ye said Trees requiring a Double 
Teame of cattle at 2osh. per day being 20 days 20. 0.0 
for water carriage from Bawtry to Stockwith . 5. 6 
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for charges of 6 men in Loading ye timber on 
Mr. Freams Ketch and mending an iron chaine 

for passage through a yard to avoid a strait Turne 
in ye common road from Welbeck to Bawtry 

To several porters at Bawtry to unload and 
remove the timber 

To ye Tollmaster at Struby in ye > road to Bawtry 

For ale and other expenses at Loading ye timber 
in ye Wood : 

For post letters Northw ard and Southw ard 


For coach hire to Nottingham and back again . . 2.) 
Given to my Lords servants oe I 
For 12 days Expenses in the journey at 12sh. per 
day sa Re ig io < es 
56 





IN PRAISE OF PORTLAND STONE.* 
JAMES BONE. 


It was through Portland stone that Wren, whose | 
centenary we are celebrating, expressed his genius 
and, as an artist responsive to the nature of his material, 
something of his greatness came from that beautiful and 
enduring stone that is so little considered yet is almost 
London itself in the memories of her visitors and in the 
unconscious thoughts of Londoners. How strange it is 
that in the articles and books on Wren hardly a word 
appears about Portland stone. You will look through 
scores of indexes without finding the name. No poet 
has sung of Portland stone, although great ones have 
sung of sofas and mice and marine engines. Yet it is a 
great and magical stone, the most beautiful in the world 
more beautiful, I think, even than the Roman traver- 
tine, with its marmoreal quality that responds so 
exquisitely to wear. Portland stone seemed ordained to 
form the face of London, its surface so finely mirroring 
the fitful lights that break through her river mists, 
blanching in her towers and spires to a finer whiteness 
as the darker grow the coats of grime at the bases and 
sides. How those shapes come and go through the 
mists as you watch from Waterloo Bridge over the grey- 
blue Thames on a spring morning! Who can ever 
forget his first vision of it all as he beheld, round the 
bend of the river, the apparition of the mighty fleet of 
Wren, with their topgallants and skysails of stone ? 

The nautical simile leaps to the mind at the sight of 
Wren’s white spires and towers, and it is appropriate, 
too, to the material in which Wren worked. Portland 
stone is a marine deposit of the Jurassic period, before 
Britain first at Heaven’s command arose from out the 
azure main. Its beds are full of fossils of marine 
creatures, sea urchins, starfish and shells. You can see 
shell imprints on the freshly-cut Whit-bed stone on the 
top of the new Bush satmaneantia and you can see “ horses’ 


* F rom the Manches ster y Guardian, by permission of the Author. 
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heads ’’—as certain shell fossils are called by masons— 
o.. the weather-beaten south parapet of St. Paul’s. It is 
asirange thought that the majesty of the capital of this 
se )-joined Empire should come itself from beneath the 
sea, and that all the stone glories of London should be 
st mped so secretly with the seals of the creatures of 
tts sea. How could our poets, how could Mr. Kipling 
have missed such a theme ? 

[he relations between Portland stone and the 
characteristic London light have been mentioned. The 
smoke and the wayward directions of the wind, buffeted 
in the confined, irregular streets of London, are other 
factors in the complexion of the town. The weathering 
stone is affected by hundreds of chances, the arrange- 
ments and accidents of the drips, the quality of the 
jointing when tested by the rains, the flatness of the 
surface, and the eccentricities of small mouldings, as 
well as the prevailing wind that whitens projections and 
cleans every surface on which it has free play. ‘‘ Port- 
land stone,” an eminent architect once said to me, “‘ is 
the only stone that washes itself.” His theory was that 
once your building is up the stone begins to gather a 
crust of dirt which greys down its first delicate lemon 
tinge ; after it has accumulated a certain quantity the 
crust comes off by its own weight, and the air then plays 
on the clean stone which has thus already had a certain 
weathering, and the surface gradually whitens to the 
ashen colour that is the beauty of London. Unlike most 
stones, it decays by powdering off in a uniform way, 
so that its surface continues flat. You can see in the 
Strand just now the process going on in four buildings 
of different periods. ‘The Bush building has the lemon 
tinge ; Australia House, beside it, has greyed down ; 
and the Law Courts, which is about fifty years old, 
has a tinge of green in its white ; while Wren’s St. 
Clement Danes has ashy whites and rich delicate blacks. 
The bases of nearly all London buildings where the 
wind has not free play soon turn black, and spires and 
towers soon become white, but strange pranks are 
played on the body of the building. 

Phrases like “‘ leprous,”’ “* piebald,” and “ skeleton ’ 
have been used against the London Portland stone. 
Certainly the milk-white quality of its lit shapes against 
the night sky at first have an uncanny effect on the 
mind. ‘The look of London is so different from that of 
other cities. Manchester buildings are uniform rich 
black, with a delicate surface, as of adhering textile 
fluff, so that on some days it seems a velvet city, with 
black velvet buildings and white velvet clocks. Glasgow 
buildings darken quickly into a hard, morose quality, 
with smoke quietly about them. Edinburgh is a grey 
city, its Craigleith stone and method of cutting reflect- 
ing little light, but deepening its tall dignity. Liverpool 
has Portland stone, but its atmosphere does not whiten 
and darken it, as London’s does. So when a young man 
comes to settle in London it seems a strange, uncanny 
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place, and Wren’s great cathedral and churches, and the 
long front of Chambers’s Somerset House, and the 
many great buildings excite him much and perplex him 
a little. It is usually after many years that he comes to 
understand why London looks so dramatic, or—shall 
one say ?—‘‘ theatrical.” He is aware of something 
against which his reason is fighting. It is the weathering 
of Portland stone ; the appearance of great shadows 
where there can be no shadows, throwing blackness up 
and down, and wreathing towers with girdles of black, 
and cutting strange shapes on flat surfaces. Mystery 
hovers over the city, everything is slightly falsified, 
almost sinister ; “‘ fair is foul and foul is fair ”’ ; there is 
magic about. Strangeness is allied to beauty, and that is 
romance. That is the final secret of Portland stone. 

I have said that no poet has written about Portland 
stone, but that is not quite true. Henley’s “‘ madrigal 
in stone’’ for St. Bride’s showed thought for the 
material. He must have had the right sense of it. But 
it was John Davidson who alone understood it, for he 
wrote :— 


Oh, sweetheart, see ! how shadow y; 
Of some occult magician’s rearing, 
Or swung in space of heaven’s grace 
Dissolving, dimly reappearing, 
Afloat upon ethereal tides 

St. Paul’s above the city rides ! 


THE FINE'ARTS FEDERATION OF NEW YORK 
AND SIR,CHRISTOPHER WREN. 


The following letter has been received from the 
Fine Arts Federation of New York addressed to the 
President of the Institute :— 

Dear Sir,—The Fine Arts Federation of New York 
learns with much interest that the Royal Institute of 
British Architects is making arrangements for a “‘ Com- 
memoration Week ” on the occasion of the bi-centenary 
of the death of Sir Christopher Wren. 

The Fine Arts Federation desires to join you and 
your distinguished confréres in doing honour to the 
memory of the great Architect, and takes sincere 
pleasure in paying tribute to the genius of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren and his splendid achievements. 

The influence of Sir Christopher Wren and his 
School of Architecture has been strongly felt in 
America, and it is with unfeigned gratification that the 
Fine Arts Federation expresses its deep admiration for 
one whose fame has in no way diminished since his 
death, and whose works still proclaim him the greatest 
of British Architects. 

ARNOLD W. BRUNNER, President. 
Wo. LaureL Harris, Secretary. 
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The First Exhibition of the 


Architecture Club 
BY STANLEY C. RAMSEY [F]. 


The Architecture Club—as probably most architects 
by this time realise—consists of architects, writers 
and those interested in architecture, banded together 
with a view to interesting the general public in modern 
architecture. 

The present exhibition, which, by courtesy of the 
Duke of Westminster, is held at Grosvenor House, is 
an unqualified success. It consists of three sections— 
photographs of work executed by architects during the 
present century, models of these works, and models of 
old buildings. The photographs are for the most part 
large in scale and excellent in presentation ; if there is 
any criticism to make it is that the organisers did not 
include the names of the photographers in the cata- 
logue. 

Where all the work is so good it would be invidious 
to make distinctions, but if it were possible to pick out 
the work of one man as affording us particular pleasure 
it would be that of Mr. F. R. Yerbury. Mr. Yerbury 
uses his camera as another would use his brush or etching 
tools, and his photographs are more than photographs ¢ 
they are works of art. The models of modern buildings 
are also of a very high standard. Sir John Burnet and 
Partners (No. 553) exhibit a fine model of the new front 
to the British Museum, and Messrs. Harvey & Wicks 
are to be congratulated on their model of Bournville 
Church (No. 541), which, besides being a good model, 
is an extremely interesting piece of design. 

We are also very much indebted to Lady Constance 
Hatch and Lady Murray for the wonderful collection 
of models of old buildings that they have brought 
together; all are interesting, but probably one of the 
most interesting is the model of Whitehall Palace 
(No. 572) lent by the Royal United Services Museum 

The exhibition may be taken as representative of 
British architecture for the first quarter of the twentieth 
century. There are still two more years to run before 
the full quarter is rounded off, but these two years 
can make relatively little difference—the gist of the 
Mr. Squire, in the charmingly written 
explains that it was 


matter is here. 
introduction to the catalogue, 
impossible to make the exhibition entirely representa- 
tive. In his own words :—‘‘ Some eminent names are 
missing from this catalogue, some important recent 
buildings are not shown, and we were not able in all 
instances to obtain good photographs of buildings 
falling within our period by illustrious architects now 
dead.”’ 

What the twentieth century in its completeness will 
record of our architectural history we of this generation 
will never know; but if the promise of its earlier years 
is fulfilled it will be a period worthy to rank with the 
great ages of architectural accomplishment. 

It is almost inevitable that at a time like this our 
minds should turn to the beginnings of that earlier 
nineteenth century which, opening with so magni- 
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ficent a certitude, ended in such a welter of confus:. ». 
The years from 1800 to 1825 witnessed what wa 


n 
effect the culminating period of our Classic Ren. s- 
sance. ‘These years were not so much the beginn. ig 
of a new century as the ending of anold. The Cla. ic 


tradition in this country had worn itself a little thre .|- 
bare. Sir John Soane and John Nash, to take two o: t- 
standing names, were the last of the traditionalists, :..d 
their work, in spite of its interest and beauty, shows 
obvious signs of fatigue. 

The work of these two men is not without a cert 


n 
amount of piquant and contrasting interest for tre 
architects of this generation. Soane prided himself «.n 
his originality and sought to express—or perhaps it 
vould be better to say over-express—himself in his wo: « : 
whilst Nash was content with the well-tried and - 
cepted motifs, albeit a little thin in their application and 
a little theatrical in their totality. Distorting influences 
were at work—the murmurs of the romantic revival were 
in the air. They were the last of the old school, but they 
were also the first of the new. The early nineteenth 


century was not so much a period of struggle and efto: 
as of easy accomplishment—a time of fulfilment rat] 
than of promise. But in spite of their many limitation 
these men were great artists: the one gave us the 
Bank of England and the other the finest street in 
London. 

It is a melancholy thought that probably the cen- 
tenary of Nash’s death will witness the destruction of 
the last of his buildings in Regent Street—if, indeed, 
one of them endures so long ! 

Contrasting their age with ours, we realise that ours 
is a time of great effort and of difficulty in performance. 
We have none of the old certitude; we press eagerly on 
towards an invisible and unrealisable end; but if we 
lack the old sureness we have a great hope and a great 
sincerity. As exemplified in the works of this exhibi- 
tion, our modern architecture represents a web of con- 
flicting tendencies, the warp and woof of which it is 
not altogether easy to disentangle and unravel, and the 
problem of paramount interest is what the future will 
resolve them into. If there is no one man of outstanding 
and commanding genius the level of attainment through- 
out is extraordinarily high. 

It is extremely difficult for one architect, I will not 
say to criticise, but adequately to appreciate the work 
of his brother architects; and it was only the kindly 
insistence of the Editor of this Journal that led me to 
try. In my own mind, and in order to clarify my 
thoughts, I have attempted to divide the exhibits into 
different classes owing their origin to different ten- 
dencies, but the result is purely arbitrary and one that 
would break down under sustained and_ searching 
criticism. I therefore put my conclusions forward very 
tentatively, happy if I occasionally hit the mark or find 
an echo of my own thoughts in the thoughts of others. 
If I were to mention by name all those who have con- 
tributed good work, I could but recite the list of thos« 
exhibitors to be found at the end of the catalogue. S« 
that I must perforce accept some and reject others, not 
on any infallible system of selection but merely for the 
purposes of my argument. 


St 











THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB 


‘he exhibition is very strong in examples of domestic 
ar. nitecture. At the beginning of the century the great 
intiuences that determined the trend of this branch of 
our building art were diffused through the very dif- 
fer nt personalities of the late Mr. Norman Shaw, the 
lat. Sir Ernest George and Mr. C.F. A. Voysey, who is 
st) | happily with us. The first two stood definitelv for 
the classic or Georgian tradition, whilst Mr. Voysey 
fo!.owed on the lines of our old English cottages and 
minor houses. Judging from this exhibition it would 
appear that the “‘ Georgians ”’ had won, though Mr. 
Vevsey’s influence is still plainly to be discerned. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens may be taken as the head of a 
group of distinguished architects who have worked in 
this manner. He may perhaps be taken as more repre- 
sentative than most of the spirit of the age. Starting 
with the cottage and farm house model, he passed 
through an experimental stage represented by his house 
at Ilkley (No. 206) and thence to the triumphant sim- 
plicity and quiet serenity of High Walls (No. 208) and 
the house at Tavistock (No. 196). Amongst others who 
have built houses in the classic manner with distinction 
may be mentioned the late Mr. Ernest Newton, Mr. 
Horace Field, Mr. Guy Dawber, Mr. Oswald Milne, 
Mr. H. M. Fletcher, Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, Mr. 
Basil Oliver, and Mr. Alan Brace. 

The shadow of the great war is felt in that corner of 
Room No. 2, around which are grouped the buildings 
of the late Mr. Alwyn Ball, Mr. Frank Chesterton, and 
Captain A. Winter Rose, M.C., all of whom fell in that 
great tragedy. They, too, worked in the Georgian 
vernacular, and we and English architecture are the 
poorer for their passing. One extremely interesting 
exhibit is the model of a Georgian house at Windsor 
by Messrs. Baillie Scott and Beresford (No. 544). Mr. 
Baillie Scott was for so long so determined an exponent 
of the half-timbered cottage that his essay in the 
‘Georgian ’’ comes as a delightful and refreshing 
surprise. 

As a piquant contrast to the work of the foregoing 
are the buildings by Messrs. Detmar Blow and Billerey 
(Nos. 276-278) and those of Mr. J. D. Clarke (Nos. 
136-141), which are for the most part designs in pre- 
Georgian styles. Mr. Clarke’s beautiful Court Lodge, 
Groombridge, stands in a class by itself. 

To pass to another group, we have next to consider 
the work of a number of men which, for want of a 
better word—and I use it in no derogatory sense—I 
will call the ‘‘ Experimentalists.’’ Working on tradi- 
tional lines, they yet strive to infuse their work with a 
note of distinctive modernity, something which shall 
make it peculiarly the product of the twentieth century 
as distinct from all other centuries. Chief amongst 
these may be reckoned Sir John Burnet, who repre- 
sents the meeting of such divergent streams as those of 
the modern Glasgow School and that of the French 
Beaux-Arts. His British Museum extension is so well 
known that I will not dwell on it here; his Institute 
of Chemistry in Russell Square is perhaps not quite so 
well known as its famous neighbour, but is none the 
less interesting. It seems so happily related to the 
Square and yet is unmistakably separated from it by 


the full breadth of an hundred years. In the group may 
also be reckoned such men as Mr. Robert Atkinson 
(whose fine theatre at Brighton is a most interesting 
example of modern design), Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, 
who is represented by a fine building at Calcutta, very 
impressive in its restrained modernity ; Mr. F. W. 
Troup, Messrs. Perey Adams and Charles Holden, Mr. 
Dunbar Smith and the late Mr. Cecil Brewer, and 
possibly Mr. Philip Tilden, though it is a little more 
difficult to place this brilliant young architect, who 
might claim to belong equally to the classic and the 
“new ”’ school. 

Our public and more important buildings are not so 
easy to classify as our domestic. Some I have already 
touched upon and others I must treat as the work of 
individual architects rather than of schools. It is the 
fashion to decry our public architecture as altogether 
inferior to our domestic, the truth being that all great 
works of art—that is, great in compass as well as in 
conception—demand corresponding efforts of compre- 
hension. It is always so much easier to decry than to 
understand. But when we contemplate that magnificent 
series of great buildings evolved by Messrs. Lanchester 
and Rickards, Messrs. Mewes and Davis, and Messrs. 
Richardson and Gill—to take the names of three firms 
which immediately occur to me—we need not be so 
despondent about the future of architecture with a 
large A. Whilst the two latter firms of architects owe 
more or less to French influences, the first occupy a 
unique position in the history of our art. We are a 
little too near the picture to judge quite impartially, but 
possibly the future generations will place that amazing 
series of buildings which comprise the Cardiff Town 
Hall, the Wesleyan Hall and the Christian Science 
Church, Mayfair, in a higher class than we do to-day. 

Other architects who have designed buildings of 
first-class importance, and who are worthily repre- 
sented in this exhibition are Mr. Frank Atkinson, Mr, 
Austin Hall, Mr. Curtis Green (whose charming little 
building in Duke Street, W.—No. 262—is one of the 
successes of the year), Mr. J. J. Joass and Mr. Ralph 
Knott, Mr. Vincent Harris, Messrs. Marshall Mac- 
kenzie and Son, Professor C. H. Reilly, and Messrs. 
Niven and Wigglesworth. Post-war housing schemes 
are represented in the work of Messrs. Hennell and 
James, Messrs. Culpin and Bowers, Mr. Lawrence Dale 
and Mr. Alwyn Lloyd, as well as by the more public 
work of the housing section of the London County 
Council, under Mr. Topham Forrest, and that of the 
architects of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
under the direction of Mr. H. P. Maule. These post- 
war housing schemes are probably more original, in the 
true meaning of that much misused word, than any- 
thing in the present exhibition—owing little to style or 
tradition—they are so expressive of their purpose, so 
true to programme, so direct in intention, that they 
contain hidden within them the possibility of a great 
democratic architecture yet to be developed. 

One very interesting section of the exhibition is that 
devoted to the work of our colonies. South Africa is 
well represented by Mr. Herbert Baker, whose series of 
Colonial houses are well worthy to rank with the best 
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domestic work of the mother country. His Villa 
Arcadia (222-230) strikes a very new and refreshing 
note. Canada has only two buildings to her credit, Mr. 
Frank Simon’s magnificent new Parliament House at 
Winnipeg and a charming little Colonial house by 
Mr. Septimus Warwick; whilst Australia and New 
Zealand, as far as I have been able to discover, are 
entirely unrepresented !—an omission for which it is 
to be hoped future exhibitions will compensate. 

One word on our ecclesiastical architecture,“ and 
I have finished. The three names that stand forth 
pre-eminently in this class of work as represented at 
Grosvenor House are those of the late Mr. G. F. 
Bentley, Mr. Walter Tapper and Mr. G. Gilbert 
Scott, R.A. At the present time it does not look as if 
the twentieth century was to be period of great 
church building activity, but if we do not build so 
many churches as did our forefathers of the nineteenth 
century we certainly build infinitely better ones. The two 
cathedrals of two sister churches at Westminster and 
Liverpool stand forth in mute protestation against the 
shoddy and the makeshift—citadels of strength and 
beauty to guide and inspire us throughout the remain- 
ing years of the century. 

SIR ERNEST GEORGE’S WATER-COLOURS. 

Sir Ernest George’s water-colours are well known to 
architects. He was a fairly regular exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy, and we believe that in recent years he provided 
a ‘“‘ one man show ” at one of the London galleries for 
charitable purposes. If Sir Ernest ever sold a water-colour 
it must have been on some rare occasion. He preferred to 
keep them for his own pleasure, for the pleasure of his 
friends, and for gifts. It is not too much to say that no 
architect, with or without a large practice, and Sir Ernest 
George had a large practice, has ever accomplished so 
much in water-colour painting and etching, as he has. He, 
in amanner, practised the three arts concurrently, although 
his paintings and etchings were the vocation of his holidays 
and leisure hours. 

The Memorial Exhibition of his water-colours now on 
exhibition at the galleries of the Fine Art Society in Bond 
Street more than stand the test of being grouped together 
they also illustrate the development or change in his 
method of painting from 1869 until within a few years of 
his death. From the careful elaboration of the interior of 
cathedrals and more monumental subjects, he in latte1 
years developed an increasingly lighter touch and more 
pronounced feeling for the picturesque in architecture and 
the grouping of buildings : for vistas seen through arches, 
for bridges, for narrow, overhanging streets, all depicted 
with a certainty of drawing and delightful facility in light 
and charming washes. If his drawings suggest anything, it 
is a lyrical joy which the artist has felt in his work; a 
holiday mood, in charming weather, in beautiful surround- 
ings, is expressed with unfailing technical accomplishment. 
His choice of subject follows the path of his holiday haunts 
in Switzerland, Italy, France, Germany, India and North 
Africa. Apart from the pictures hung independently there 
is a considerable number of bound volumes of his smallet 
sketches, which are not less interesting than those to be 
seen on the walls. 
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EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE NEW 
BRONZE, AND EARLY IRON AGES. By 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. B. Quennell. [Batsford : 94, 
High Holborn. 53. net.] 


STONE 


4) 


Mr. and Mrs. Quennell are to be congratulated on 
achieving a further success with their latest book 
dealing with Everyday Life, the last issued being on 
the New Stone and Early Metal Ages. They have proved 
themselves possessed of that rare gift the power to 
entertain and at the same time to instruct, and their 
books, although written nominally for boys and girls 
will at the same time be found of intense interest and 
entertainment to children of a larger growth. 

The hill-top view taken by Mr. Quennell and hi 
gifted wife is a useful tonic in these days, and throug 
the whole series runs an uplifting note that all human 
effort is working slowly but steadily through the 
centuries towards the improving and still further per- 
fecting of everything touched by human hands. ‘The 
scope of this volume runs from the kitchen middens and 
roughly worked flints of the Older Stone Age to the 
finely finished tools of the Bronze and Early Iron Ages. 

Everything that man used in those remote days is 
brought into review, hut circles and houses, flint 
implements, cooking vessels and pottery, neolithic 
earthworks and dewponds, boats and_boat-sailing, 
trapping and hunting, long barrows and round tombs, 
the dolmen and menhir, finishing with a most interest- 
ing and suggestive reconstruction of Stonehenge. 

In the Bronze Age, we see the gradual development 
of the Bronze Celt and the bronze weapon under the 
skilled hand of the smith, the gradual growth of spin- 
ning and weaving of fabrics and the steady develop- 
ment of comfort and personal adornment. The intro- 
duction of wheeled vehicles must have made an almost 
greater revolution in its day than anything that has 
happened since, and following on this came the build- 
ing of the first bridges of stone or wood, the intro- 
duction of the plough and the general improvement ot 
agriculture and peaceful pursuits. Pottery, whether of 
earthenware or bronze, was a very early necessity, and 
with the ornamentation of their drinking vessels and 
personal belongings, the men of those days must have 
made a commencement, at any rate, with the ornament 
and rational design of their houses. 

From the early cavern to the thatched roof, covering 
first a hollow in the ground, and not the earthen walls 
later to stone walls and wooden superstructures— the 
progress of the house-builder has been steady and con- 
tinuous. ‘The use of fire and cooking apparatus of 
various kinds led by gradual steps to the internal 
hearth and rudimentary chimney opening in the roof. 
Later, when iron smelting became general, a new era 
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of p ssibility opened for the human race, and each great 
section of the race has added its contribution to the 
genc-al stock of knowledge. The very advanced stage 
of development reached in Ancient Egypt has just been 
acc) entally revealed to us, and in this little book Mr. 
and Mrs. Quennell have shown how highly developed 
was the stage of civilisation reached about the same 
time even in Ancient Britain, when bronze mirrors and 
ornaments were often of the choicest possible work- 
manship, showing that evenin those early days the crafts- 
man had begun to take a justifiable pride in his work. 

It is good to be thus reminded of the age-long effort 
which has gone before us to make possible the civilisa- 
tion of the present and to prepare the way for the 
still greater advances which have yet to be made. 

The interest of the descriptive letterpress is greatly 
enhanced by a number of charming and suggestive 
sketches which Mr. and Mrs. Quennell have prepared 
to illustrate and illuminate the everyday life of our 
remotest ancestors. 

A book which will be enjoyed by all and will be of 
particular interest to children of all ages. 

W. R. Davince [F.]. 


ENGLISH DECORATION AND FURNITURE 

OF THE LATER EIGHTEENTH CENTURY— 
1760 to 1820. By M. Ffourdain. |B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 
£3 3s. net. 

‘The period covered by this book was in all things one 
of transition,and not leastinarchitecture and decoration. 

The Palladian tradition in English architecture 
started by Inigo Jones, after modification by Wren in a 
French sense, was restored by his successors and 
remained intact up to 1760. 

The almost unbroken intercourse between the 
English and French aristocracies up till the Revolution, 
of which so much is made by Mr. Jourdain, had little 
direct influence on decoration here, and even on furni- 
ture not much. 

A certain infusion of ‘ rocaille ’’ ornament is to be 
found in interiors in the middle of the century, but this 
was kept subordinate to the strictly Palladian setting 
out of the rooms. In 1760 the walls were still pro- 
portioned according to the ‘Temple orders—the cornice 
one-twelfth to one-sixteenth of the height, the fireplace 
of equal height and width, the architraves one-sixth of 
the openings, etc. A good example of the mixture may 
be seen at No. 1, Greek Street, Soho, built about 1760. 

Then came the Adamite revolution, and all was 
changed, at least as far as the interiors were concerned, 
and finally Sir John Soane insisted that all external 
constructional forms should be excluded from interior 
decoration. 

Mr. Jourdain’s book may be regarded as in some 
sort complementary to the numerous purely archi- 
tectural works dealing with the period, since he treats 
not only of decoration but also of furniture, fittings, 


‘ ” 


door knobs, grates, fenders, and all that went to make 
up the complete interior. 

The plates are fine, but the text is the most valuable 
part of the work; it is fully documented, gives an 
account of many almost unknown artists, and must 
have involved most laborious research. 

It is probably documentary evidence that has misled 
Mr. Jourdain into attributing to Robert Adam the 
design of the Keddleston chimneypiece (Fig. 57), which 
is obviously of early eighteenth century date, though 
the grate and fender are clearly his. The chimneypiece 
(Fig. 108) has “‘ fake ” written all over it. 

Professor Atkinson, in his able foreword, expresses 
the surprising opinion that “ the outstanding artist of 
this period is beyond question Henry Holland.” 

Are we, then, to dethrone Robert Adam ? 

CHARLES E. Sayer [A.] 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF A HOUSE. By Charles 
Gourlay, B.Sc. (Glasgow University), F.RJI.B.A., 
Professor of Architecture and Building in the Royal 
Technical College, Glasgow. [London : B. T. Bats- 
ford, Ltd.| 
The book was first issued in 1910 and this is a revised 

second edition and consists of about 40 plates with 

descriptive paragraphs of same. ‘The plates illustrate 
and detail all the working drawings necessary for the 
carrying out of a good-sized country residence and are 
clear and legible, being to quarto size, and yet it is not 

a heavy and cumbersome book to carry about. The 

author has aimed at giving advanced architectural and 

building work students a reliable textbook on building 
construction, shown in all its connection with one 
building of a high-class type. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Gourlay has succeeded in this 
difficult aim, and the book, used in connection with 
other well-known textbooks and lectures, and analysed 
—not copied—would help any student considerably. 
Of course, the student would have to use it with judg- 
ment, and remember that it is Mr. Gourlay’s design, 
and that, to be of use in everyday work, he must think 
of some site known to himself and adapt the whole 
design to that site. For instance, let him recast the 
drainage scheme to suit a growing suburb with sewers, 
and hollow brick walls with two storeys only, and so on 
to any extent, remembering that merely to copy the 
plates will be nearly useless. 

The trouble to the author of a work like this must be 
to decide what examples to cut out of other arrange- 
ments and details, and stick to the one design, and 
therein lies the weakness of all such works to the general 
student, but used as a monograph on one building it 
should give students much useful experience in the 
same way that measuring up any good architectural 
subject and recasting it would benefit the student. 


C. O. NELSON [A.]. 
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BUILDING SUPERVISION. By George W. Grey, 
Licentiate R.I.B.A., F.S.I., Member of the Institute 
of Structural Engineers. 

This little volume, now appearing in its second edi- 
tion, will prove of the utmost value to young architects, 
clerks of works and foremen of works. 

The author draws attention to many of the faulty 
methods of construction which are in common use, 
some of which, by their frequent repetition, have come 
to be accepted as a matter of course. He also refers to 
certain practices indulged in by unscrupulous contrac- 
tors, with the object of guarding the architect or clerk 
of works against such practices and evidently hoping 
that, by pointing out particular examples, others maybe 
forestalled by the stimulated imagination of the super- 
visor. 

Sections 1 to 3 give useful information and advice 
regarding : preliminaries ; duties of the clerk of works, 
together with a word of warning concerning the limita- 
tion of such duties ; use of the diary ; day work and 
variations. Sections 4 to 32 deal with each trade sepa- 
rately, and in some instances the trades themselves are 
subdivided, thus facilitating reference. Under each 
trade the items usually requiring the most supervision 
or comprising the most frequent sources of error or 
omission are described. 

There is no experience of moie value to a young 
architect than to be entrusted with the supervision of 
actual building operations. J. R. Hopson [A.]. 


MANUAL OF REINFORCED CONCRETE. By 
C. F. Marsh and W. Dunn. ath Edition. 1922. 
[London : Constable and Co., Lid.| 


This compact and comprehensive little handbook 
has now reached a fourth edition, having grown con- 
siderably in size since its first appearance. Besides im- 
provements in detail, the fourth edition embodies two 
additions to the subject-matter of the third—namely, a 
résumé of Professor Cain’s theory and equations apply- 
ing to retaining walls, and an article by Mr. Dunn on 
the stresses in columns eccentrically loaded by means 
of a bracket. As a practical handbook for users of rein- 
forced concrete, it is difficult to imagine how, in the 
present state of knowledge, this little book could be 
made more complete. 

Joun H. Markuam [A.]. 





In Punch, in the number of 21 February, Mr. Raven 
Hill, in a cartoon, depicts the Bishop of London, with a 
pickaxe on his shoulder, contemplating a statue of Wren 
bearing the inscription, “‘’To the Immortal Memory of 
Sir Christopher Wren, died 26 February 1723.” The 
Bishop is saying, ‘‘ Ah, Wren! Great man ! What can we 
do to honour his bicentenary ? I know. Knock some of 
his churches down!” Punch has rarely been more 
apposite in its cartoons. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF ALLIED SOCIETII 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir,—With reference to Mr. Stenner’s lette: the 
proportion of R.I.B.A. members in the Bristol S: ciety 
is much larger than in many others. According 1» the 
official figures supplied from Conduit Street. the 
membership of that-Society is 60, and 38 of that ) um- 
ber are members of the Institute. One Allied Society 
has 75 members, and 16 are members of the Insti ite : 
another has 144 members, and 16 are members ©: the 
Institute ; another has 174 members, and 38 are mem- 
bers of the Institute ; another has 203 members, and 
51 are members of the Institute, etc., etc. 

I am also informed the average membership o! the 
Allied Societies in the United Kingdom is 11o, and the 
average number of members of the Institute in 1 
Societies is 39. I am also informed the average mem ber- 
ship of Overseas Societies is 150, and the average num- 
ber of members of the Institute in those Societies is 14. 

If it were put to the vote in the Allied Societies, and 
the members were asked if they would like to become 
members of the Institute under a Unification Scheme 
and without passing any examination, who can doubt 
what the result of the voting would be ?—Yours faith- 
fully, 


ose 


SypNEY Perks [J 


LONDON BUILDING ACT 1894: PARTY 
STRUCTURES. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—A question of some interest to London 
members relating to the payment for the use by an 
adjoining owner of a party wall built seven years ago in 
London was decided at the last meeting of the Practice 
Standing Committee, and might possibly be published 
in the JOURNAL. 

The Committee was of opinion that under the 
London Building Act, 1894, Part VIII, Sec. g5, the 
expenses referred to were the due proportion of the 
cost at the time of building, and not a valuation at the 
current rates at the time of user. 

Yours truly, 
J. Douctas Scott [4.], 
Hon. Secretary, Practice Standing Committee. 


THEORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A.,— 
Sir,—In Mr. Budden’s thoughtful essay published 
in your issue of the 24th ult. there are a few points that 
in my opinion call for adverse notice. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Having premised (IV) that all art consists of intui- 
tions which have to be externalised in order that they 
may be appreciated by persons other than the artist, 
Mr. Budden proceeds to state (VII) that the sole func- 
tion of art is to give pleasure. Here, it seems to me, he 
ign res the educative purpose of art, its highest func- 
tion being to elevate the souls of those who are brought 
under its influence. 

Coming to the question how beauty can result from 
a work of art, our author lays it down (VIII) that this 
effect is achieved “ by establishing a complete harmony 
between the unity of the mental image and the unity of 
the externalised symbol.”’ The artist has an intuition, 
and by the exercise of his art he externalises it, thus 
making it accessible to other people ; and when the 
externalisation or outward manifestation corresponds 
accurately to the idea in the artist’s mind beauty is the 
result. “*‘ Upon no other terms is beauty in art to be 
revealed,” writes Mr. Budden. 

The presupposition underlying this assumption is 
that all intuitions are beautiful. But is this invariably 
the case ? I fancy there are many persons who would 
not concede beauty, e.g., to all the music of Wagner or 
all the poetry of Browning. 

In discussing the transmission of architectonic ideas 
(XI) Mr. Budden touches upon the use of style. He 
writes : “* A more or less general agreement seems to 
have been reached that in the case of secular pro- 
grammes a development of the Renaissance or neo- 
Classic manners is most fitting ; whilst for ecclesiastical 
subjects the Medizval or Byzantine conventions are 
appropriate.” 

I suggest that whatever kind of eclecticism we may 
succeed in evolving, it must possess the element of 
unity—in short, we must have one style for all pur- 
poses ; and I regret that this point was not empha- 
sised in the admirable essay under notice.—Yours 
faithfully, 

GeorGce H. BLacrove [Licentiate]. 


EXHIBITION OF MR. RAFFLES DAVISON’S 
DRAWINGS IN NEW YORK. 

The largest one-man show of its kind is now being held 
in New York. It consists of over a thousand drawings and 
sketches by 'T. Raffles Davison, Hon. A.R.I.B.A., which 
have been created during the last forty years of his pro- 
fessional experience. Articled to an architect over fifty 
years ago, this artist had so marked a calling for pictorial 
architectural expression that he devoted himself to it, and 
has probably made over fifteen thousand drawings and 
sketches, some thousands having been commissions for 
architects to give pictorial expression to their designs. 
About ten thousand sketches have been published in his 
serics of rambling sketches, the bulk of which have been 
given to the public and not paid for in any way. 


Architects’ Benevolent 
Society 


The Architects’ Benevolent Society have for some time 
had under consideration a scheme for acting as agents 
for life assurance with a view to augmenting the income 
of the Society in order to distribute larger grants to 
deserving applicants than is at present possible with the 
means at their disposal. ‘The scheme has now materialised, 
and in response to a letter (see below) addressed to all the 
architects in the United Kingdom, over a hundred 
inquiries have been received, many of which have now 
matured. 

g Conduit Street, 
Regent Street, London, W.1. 
21 February 1923. 

** In view of the many demands made on the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society as the only philanthropic organisation 
in the United Kingdom solely devoted to the assistance of 
architects, or their widows and orphans, who have fallen 
on evil days, and in view also of the difficulty the Society 
often experiences in affording adequate and effective help, 
the Council have now developed a scheme whereby they 
hope, with the co-operation of the profession, materially 
to increase the Society’s funds and enable it to grant a 
fuller measure of relief to applicants than it finds possible 
at present. 

** In brief, this scheme is that the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society should act as an agent for life assurance, the com- 
mission thus obtained to be shared by the Benevolent 
Society and the architect who insures. Thus, if you insure 
your life for, say, £1,000, half of the sum of about {10 
received as commission will be credited to the Society as a 
subscription to its funds in your name, and the other half 
will be returned to you in the form of rebate. If, however, 
you prefer it, the second half may also be regarded as a 
contribution to the Society’s funds. All subsequent com- 
missions received in respect of renewals will be treated as 
a subscription to the Society in your name. 

** Insurances can be effected with or without medical 
examination, and full particulars will be supplied on 
application to the Secretary. If desired, insurances other 
than life will also be arranged for. 

“In this way a regular income will be assured the 
Society ; but the amount received for each insurance will 
naturally be small, and it is only by engaging the sympathy 
and help of the profession as a whole that we can hope to 
augment our funds to any appreciable extent. If every 
architect would realise that by effecting his insurances 
through the Benevolent Society he is not only acting in 
his own best interests, but is helping to insure for the less 
fortunate members of the architectural community a pro- 
vision against want and poverty-stricken old age, he would, 
we feel sure, give us loyal and enthusiastic support.— 
We are, yours very truly, 

PauL WATERHOUSE, Chairman. 
W. HILton Nasu, Hon. Treasurer. 
Cuar.es A. NICHOLSON, Hon. Secretary.” 

The letter was accompanied by an appeal for donations 

and subscriptions, to which there has been a good response, 
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MR. WATERHOUSE AND THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. 

On the occasion of the opening of its Vhirty-Eighth 
Annual Exhibition, the Architectural League of New York 
elected Mr. Paul Waterhouse, President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, as an Honorary Member of 
the League, in recognition of his distinguished services to 
the art and profession of architecture. 


MASONIC MEMORIAL BUILDING. 

A communication has been sent to Grand Lodge by the 
Council urging that there should be an open architectural 
competition for the new memorial building, and that a 
deputation should be received. 


Obituary 


ARTHUR THOMAS WALMISLEY [Hon. 

It is with great regret that members of the Institute to 
whom he was well known heard of the death, on 
18 January, of Mr. A. T. Walmisley, M.Inst.C.E., who 
was elected an Honorary Associate in 1896 

Mr. Walmisley was born in Westminster on 27 April 
1848, and was the son of the Jate Mr. Arthur Walmisley, 
of H.M. Foreign Office, Whitehall. Educated at King’s 
College School, and subsequently at King’s College, 
London, of which foundation he was afterwards elected a 
Fellow, Mr. Walmisley commenced an engineering career 
as articled pupil to the late Mr. R. M. Ordish, Civil 
Engineer, of Great George Street, Wesminster 

While with Mr. Ordish, Mr. Walmisley was engaged in 
carrying out the task of erecting the great span roof of 
St. Pancras Railway Station. Subsequently he became 
Resident Engineer upon the Albert Bridge, Chelsea, and 
was later engaged upon the drawings for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill. In 1876, under 
Mr. (now Sir) A. R. Binnie, he was engaged upon the 
Bradford Reservoirs and High Level Water Supply. 

In 1877 Mr. Walmisley returned to London and started 
practice as a civil engineer in Victoria Street, S.W. 
Amongst the notable works on which he was engaged were 
the main roof of Olympia, Kensington, the roof of the 
Carlisle Corporation Market, and the reconstruction of the 
Borough Market, London Bridge. He was consulting 
engineer to the Central Markets Committee of the Cor- 
poration of the City of London, and executed the Railway 
Street Bridge for the Corporation of Chatham and Blake’s 
Bridge over the River Kennet for the Corporation of 
Reading. He rebuilt a lock for the Shoreham (Sussex) 
Harbour Trust, and was engaged upon many other impor- 
tant works. He became well known as an expert witness 
before Parliamentary Committees, and as an arbitrator in 
legal cases. In 1888 Mr. Walmisley was appointed 
Engineer to the Dover Harbour Board. 

Mr. Walmisley was a past President of the Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers’ Society, past President of the 
Society of Engineers, a member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution, and a 
well-known lecturer on engineering subjects. He was the 
author of Iron Roofs, Field Works and Instruments, Land 
Surveying and Levelling, and numerous articles and mono- 
graphs on professional subjects in various publications. 


Associate I, 
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BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


The British School ai 
Rome 


ROME SCHOLARSHIPS, 1923. 
Results of the Preliminary and Open Competition 


The Faculties of Art of the British School at Rome ! aye 
selected the following candidates to compete in the } inal 
Competitions for the Rome Scholarships of 1923 : 


ARCHITECTURE. 

Sc hool. 
Architectural Associat 
University of Manche 
University of Liverpox 
Architectural Associati: 
University of Liverpe 
Architectural Associatio 
Architectural Associatior 
University of Liverpoo 
University of Liverpooi 
University of Liverpool! 


Name. 
Isabel 1. Chambers 
ce Cordingley. : 
E. Maxwell Fry .. 
P. J. B. Harland .. 
E. H. H. Higham 
C. G. C. Hyslop 
G. A. Jellicoe 
Cyril R. Knight 
Geoffrey L. Owen 
Edwin Williams . . 


DECORATIVE PAINTING. 

Royal Academy School 
Royal College of Art. 
Royal Academy Schools 
Slade School. 


Constance E. E. Grant .. 
Alfred K. Lawrence 
Doris M. Stacev 

Hugh G. Stutfield 


SCULPTURE. 
School of Architecture, 
University of Cambridge 
Nottingham School of Art 
Royal Academy Schools. 
Slade School. 


Frank P. Chambers 


Ernest Webb 
David Evans 
A. Seaton White. . 


ENGRAVING. 

Westminster School of Art 

and Royal College of Art. 

Slade School and Royal 

College of Art. 

Slade School and Central 
School of Arts and 
Crafts. 

Glasgow School of Art 


Frank C. Medworth 
E. Heber Thompson 


Elizabeth Fyfe 
Charles Murray 


The Sixth Annual Exhibition of works submitted in 
open competition for the Rome Scholarships, 1923, in 
architecture, painting, sculpture and engraving, together 
with works executed in the final competitions for the 
scholarships of 1922, and some examples of the work of 
Rome Scholars, will be held at the Royal Academy from 
the 9 March to 15 March 1923. The Exhibition will be 
open from 10-5 daily. 


PARIS SALON EXHIBITION, 1923. 
Members desirous of sending exhibits may obtain official 
forms and full particulars of arrangements for sending works 
collectively from Messrs. Bourlet and Sons, Ltd., 17 and 18 
Nassau Street, Mortimer Street, W.1, who are acting as 
London agents. 











NOTICES 


ROYAL GOLD MEDAL FOR ARCHITECTURE. 

At a General Meeting of the Royal Institute of 
Britis) Architects, on 5 March, Sir John James Burnet, 
A.R..A., R.S.A., Hon.LL.D., F.R.I.B.A., was elected 
by th: Members and his name will be submitted to His 
Majesty the King as a fit recipient of the Royal Gold 
Medi for Architecture for the year 1923. 

In the event of His Majesty graciously signifying his 
approval of the award the Medal will be presented to 
Sir John Burnet at a meeting on 25 June. 

CEMENT. 
Council of the Royal Institute have ordered the 
following notice to be printed in the R.1.B.A. JOURNAL : 

* As a result of a conference between the Royal Insti- 
tute and the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, the Council recommend that Members and 
Licentiates of the R.1.B.A. should take steps to obtain 
cement only from manufacturers of good repute. It 
should conform in every respect to the British Engin- 
eering Standards Association’s Specification for Port- 
land Cement (hereinafter termed the ‘ British Standard 
Sper ification Ds 

‘The cement should be of slow setting quality as de- 
fined by the British Standard Specification except where 
specified to be otherwise. 

‘The cement to be delivered on the works in bags or 
barrels bearing the maker’s name and the weight of the 
cement contained, together with the manufacturer’s 
certificate.”’ 


Competitions 
COMPETITION FOR A BLOCK OF FIVE 

SHOPS FOR THE PRESTWICH CO-OPERA- 

TIVE AND INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY, LTD. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above 
competition, because the conditions are not in accord- 
ance with the published Regulations of the Royal 
Institute for Architectural Competitions. 

JAN MAcALISTER, Secretary. 
CAIRO HOSPITAL COMPETITION. 

The Secretary of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has received a cablegram from Mr. John W. 
Simpson, Past-President R.I.B.A., the assessor in the 
Cairo Hospital Competition, to the effect that he has 
made his award, and that the successful competitors 
are Messrs. Charles Nicholas, F.R.I.B.A., and J. E. 
Dixon-Spain, O.B.E., F.R.1.B.A., of 19, Hanover 
Square, W. The second place in the competition has 
been awarded to Messrs. Lanchester, Rickards, Lucas 


& Lodge, FF.R.I.B.A., of 19, Bedford Square, W.C. 


PROPOSED PUBLIC BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES 
COMPETITION, GREENWICH. 
The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Mr. Henry V. Ashley, F.R.I.B.A., as 
Assessor in this competition. 


OPEN COMPETITION AT MONTEVIDEO. 

Extract from a letter received from the British Vice-Consul 
at Montevideo: 

“* T have to transmit herewith a booklet in Spanish, issued by 
the Municipality of Montevideo containing the conditions 
under which an international call for tenders is being made for 
projects and plans for the construction of a building which is 
to be dedicated to the Government for the use of the Local 
Departmental Council of Montevideo. 

** Prizes will be awarded to the successful architects. The first 
prize will be $10,000 Uruguayan, the second 85,000, the third 
3,000, and other prizes of less than 83,000 will be distributed 
according to their merits. 

* All plans and specifications and other literature must be 
forwarded to the Secretariat of the Consejo Nacional! de Ad- 
ministracion, Palacio Municipal de Montevideo, before 5 p.m. 
on 8 August 1923. Itis not stated in the conditions whether local 
representation is necessary or not, and have no information on 
this point. 

‘** A copy of the booklet has been forwarded by the Govern- 
ment to Uruguayan Legations all over the world. United 
Kingdom architects interested in this matter could presumably 
obtain further information from the Uruguayan Legation in 
London.” 

The conditions in Spanish can be seen in the Institute 
Library. 


Notices 
THE TENTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Tenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1922-23 will be held on Monday, 19 March 1923, at 8 p.m., 
for the following purposes :— 

To read the minutes of the General Meeting (Business) 
held on 5 March 1923; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election. 

Mr. G. E. S. Streatfeild, O.B.E., D.S.O. [F.], to read 
a Paper on “The Hammersmith Housing Scheme.” 

PUBLIC LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE. 

Thursday, 15 March 1923, at 5 p.m. : “ Architecture— 
a Necessity or a Luxury?” Lecture by Mr. H. S. 
Goodhart-Rendel. 

Wednesday, 21 March 1923, at 5 p.m.: ‘* The Public 
and the Architect.’ Lecture by the Right Hon. Lord 
Sumner of Ibstone, G.C.B., P.C. 


VISIT TO MESSRS. SELFRIDGE 
BUILDING. 

At the request of Messrs. Selfridge and Co. the visit 
arranged for 24 March is postponed until 7 April, owing 
to the former date being Boat-Race day. 

ANNUAL CONFERENCE 1923. 

The Annual Conference of the R.I.B.A. and Allied 

Societies will be held in Edinburgh from 13 to 16 June. 


THE R.I.B.A. AND THE INSTITUTION OF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 

A joint meeting between the R.I.B.A. and the Institu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers will be held atthe Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, Savoy Place, Victoria Embankment, 
W.C.2, on Thursday, 15 March 1923, at 6 p.m., when 
Papers on “ The Co-operation of the Architect and the 
Electrical Engineer ”’ will be read by Mr. Francis Hooper, 


F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. J. W. Beauchamp, M.I.E.E. 


AND CO.’S 
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THE ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 

On Tuesday, 27 March, Mr. P. J. Waldram will open a 
discussion before the I]luminating Engineering Society on 
“Window Design and the Measurement and Pre-deter- 
mination of Daylight Illumination.’’ The meeting will be 
held at the Royal Society of Arts (18 John Street, Adelphi), 
at 8 p.m. Members of the Institute are cordially invited to 
be present. Advance copies of the paper can be obtained 
by applying to the Hon. Secretary of the Society, at 
32 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


Members’ Column 


Members, Licentiates, and Students may insert announcements 
and make known their requirements in thts column without charge. 
Communications must be addressed to the Editor, and be accom- 
panied by the full name and address, Where anonymity is desired, 
box numbers will be given and answers forwarded, 

LONDON OFFICE ACCOMMODATION 

CONSULTING ENGINEER, M.Inst.C.] n offer good pr 
with part use of drawing off 1 cl 
situation near Temple Statior 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1 

OFFICE WANTED 

ASSOCIATE is desirous of meeting ar 
an office—Apply Box 555, c/o Se 
Street, W.1. 


+} 


APPOINTMENTS W 
LIcENTIATE R.I.B.A. desires re-eng 
in architect’s or public office 
practical experience in 
vising works in progres 
references.—Apply Box 
Street, W.1. 
A.R.I.B.A., 10 years’ 
Assistant in London office 
details, perspectives ; Ie 
COMTMMEeHCE Apply Box 43 
Street, W.1. 
AssociATE, old Public School b 
with sound experience in private 
as Assistant in the provinces 
R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W 
A LICENTIATE requires 
or whole tir sistal 
work. Tern on aq 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, V 
AssociaTE R.1.B.A., with 12 year 
City offices, including Cass Gilbert, 
Armstrong Stenhouse, Fredk. Sterner 
reasons, to return to England 
able proposition. Previous] 
past two vears engaged as des 
younger New York 
1512, c/o Secretary R.1.B 


Minutes X 


SESSION 1922 

At a Special General Meeting, Monday, 5 March 
1923, at 8 p.m.— Mr. Paul Waterhouse, President, in the chair. 
Theattendance book was signed by 10 Fellows (including 3 mem- 
bers of the Council), 11 Associates, 1 Hon. Fellow, 2 Hon. 
Associates, 2 Licentiates. 

The Minutes of the Special General Meeting held on Mon- 
day, 29 January 1923, having been published in the JoURNAL, 
were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The President announced the object of the meeting, viz., to 
elect the Royal Gold Medallist for the current vear. 
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On the motion of the President it was RESOLVED by a 
tion that, subject to His Majesty’s gracious sanction, th 
Gold Medal for the promotion of Architecture be pr 
this year to Sir John James Burnet, A.R.A., R.S.A., Hon. 
in recognition of the merit of his work as an architect. 

The Special General Meeting then terminated. 

At the Ninth General Meeting (Business) of the ¢ 
1922-1923, held on Monday, 5 March 1923, immediate! 
the Special General Meeting above recorded, and si: 
constituted, the Minutes of the Meeting held on 19 Fe! 
1923, having been published in the JOURNAL, were taken ; 
and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the fol 
member : 

Lt.-Col. Arthur William Brewill, D.S.O. [F.], o 
tingham, who was elected a Fellow in 1892. 

It was RESOLVED that the regrets of the Institute for t] 
of this member be recorded on the Minutes of the Meetir 
that a message of condolence and sympathy be conveyed 
relatives. 

The following candidates were elected to membersh 
show of hands under Bye-Law 10 :— 

AS FELLOWS (4). 

KENYON : ARTHUR WILLIAM [A. 1907]. 

ROBERTSON : ANDREW [4. 1893]. Glasgow. 

Soissons : Louis EMANNUEL JEAN Guy DE SAVOIE Cari 
DE, O.B.E., S.A.D.G. [A. 1918]. 

WorRNUM : GEORGE Grey [A. 1921]. 

AS ASSOCIATES (9). 

D1Ixon : CHARLES Guy [Special War Examination], Vereenig- 
ing, ‘Transvaal, S. Africa. 

HASWELL : Percy Benson, B.Arch. (Liverpool) [Passed five 
years’ course at Liverpool University School of Architec- 
ture—Exempted from Final Examination after passing 
Examination in Professional Practice], Chester. 

Knott : ALFRED STOCKEN [Special War Examination]. 

NEWHAM : WILLIAM BENJAMIN TURNER [Special Examination], 
Johannesburg, S. Africa. 

OWEN : GEOFFREY LEYLAND [Special War Examination], Hull. 

SILK : Guy WHITEHALL [Special War Examination]. 

STOCKS : CLIFFORD WILLIAM Burnett [Special War Examina- 
tion], East London, S. Africa. 

Tarr : ALFRED ALEXANDER [Special War Examination], Gra- 
hamstown, S. Africa. 

WILLIAMS : ALBERT Ernest [Special Examination], Gisborne, 
New Zealand. 

‘The President stated that the meeting was now open for dis- 
cussion of Mr. S. Hurst Seager’s Paper on “‘ The Lighting of 
Picture Galleries and Museums,” which appeared in the 
R.I.B.A. JouRNAL for 13 January. A large number of 
visitors having entered, Mr. Hurst Seager showed and 
explained a number of slides illustrating his paper. A 
vote of thanks to Mr. Seager was moved by Mr. Wm. Wood- 
ward [F.], seconded by Sir Charles Holmes, Director of the 
National Gallery, supported by the Earl of Crawford and Bal- 
carres [Hon. Fellow], Sir Richard Paget [Hon. Associate], Mr. 
A. Dunbar Smith [F.], Mr. Arthur Bolton [F.], Mr. Arthur 
Keen [F.j, Hon. Secretary, and carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Seager briefly responded. 

The Hon. Secretary having announced the dates of future 
meetings the proceedings closed, and the meeting terminated 
at 10.5 p.m. 


lama- 
Royal 
ented 


Arrangements have been made for the supply of the R.I.B.A. 
JOURNAL (post free) to members of the Allied Societies who are 
not members of the R.I.B.A. at a specially reduced subscription 


of 12s. a year. Those who wish to take advantage of this 
arrangement are requested to send their names to the Secretary 
of the R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 
TaN MacAlister, 
Secretary R.I.B.A. 








